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Act Promptly 


OW-—not later on, after the 1933 market has found its stride—is 
N the time for you to undertake the important work of re-casting 
your investment list, replacing the weak issues with others of greater 
promise. Alert investors are laying today the foundations for future 
fortunes, and for recovering their “depression losses,” by acquiring the 
securities that may be expected to lead in the recovery of investment 
values. Those who delay may deprive themselves of a major share in 
the benefits to accrue from the re-establishment of economic stability. 
It is well to remember that indecision pays no dividends; usually it levies 
an assessment, for the investor who waits for something to happen is 
generally unprepared when it does occur. 


It may be easier to regain your original investment position than 
q you believe. It may require no additional funds. In the beginning 
it may call merely for the re-casting of part of your list so as to bring it 
into harmony with current investment and industrial conditions and 
prospects. It is just here, however, that the average investor encounters 
real difficulty; he finds it hard to determine which issues to hold and 
which ones to sell—and with what to replace them. 


If you, too, are uncertain just what to do—and when to do it—if you 

are fearful, as so many are, of dropping or buying the wrong issues, 
afraid of making an unwise substitution, The Financial World Research 
Bureau will act as your investment counsel. We will supervise your 
progress, and direct each individual action—seeking always to enhance 
your capital and increase your income. The procedure is simple:— 


You merely register with us the complete list of your securities, with 
q their cost, provide us with all the necessary data regarding your 
requirements, objectives and resources, and then follow the direct, posi- 
tive recommendations as they come to you. As your confidential invest- 
ment counsel we lay out your program at the very outset, and once a 
month submit a survey of your progress. The cost is moderate—$100 
for the full year of continuous personal guidance. 


The Financial World Research Bureau 
53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your pamphlet that explains (without obli- I enclose a list of my investments (showing the number 
gation to me) how your personal supervisory service would of shares and their original cost) to guide you in telling me 
assist me in regaining my original investment position. just how The Financial World Research Bureau will aid me. 
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NUMBER 2 


IN COMING 


ISSUES 


What of the Motor Stocks Now? 


RESENT indications are that the automobile com- 

panies during 1933 will be able to make a better show- 
ing, as a whole, than the record for last year. This does 
not mean that all of the companies will show better profits, 
however. Some will increase their share of the available 
business, while others may not be able to reduce expenses 
by a sufficient amount. Careful discrimination among the 
motor stocks will be essential. A detailed analysis of the 
situation will appear next week, based upon recent trends, 
financial statistics, and data derived from a survey to be 
made this week at the National Automobile Show. 


Gross Off $3.7 Millions; Net Off $1 Million 


DROP of only $3.7 millions out of total gross of more 
than $77 millions during the year ended last Sep- 
tember, as compared with the preceding year, was an 
exceedingly small decline when we examine the results of 
some of the country’s leading enterprises. One company 
(to be analyzed in an early issue) showed this exceptional 
performance, and furthermore the decline in net was only 
from $13.5 millions to $12.5 millions. Its common stock 
is admittedly speculative, but large investors have suffi- 
cient confidence in the situation to have recently pur- 
chased privately a substantial amount of new bonds. The 
yield at current prices approximates 8 per cent. 


Rail Stocks and Their Financial Outlook 


HE railroads of the country successfully passed 

the important January 1 interest payment date, 
but a number of the prominent companies are faced with 
bond maturities and bank loan problems during 1933. In 
several specific cases difficulty is likely to be encountered 
in necessary refinancing unless the R. F. C. materially 
liberalizes its loaning policies, and at the present time 
there appears no clear-cut indication of such action in 
time to avoid embarrassment to those carriers. A statis- 
tical analysis of the entire situation is being prepared, 
and will be presented shortly. 
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Condensed Statement, December 31, 1932 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, 


and due from Banks and Bankers . . . 


$ 197,891,874.27 


U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates. 527,071,010.31 
Public Securities .. . 79,865,101.22 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank > nani 7,800,000.00 
Other Securities ... 24,953,391.87 
Loans and Bills Purchased 456,157,496.34 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages ... . 2,391,701.10 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches > 7,972,124.51 
Credits Granted on Acceptances... . . 85,968,777.36 
Bank Buildings... . 14,322,480.02 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 6,393,017.22 
$1,410,786,974.22 
LIABILITIES 
Capital. ....... $ 90,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund... . . 170,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits .... 11,233,494.33 


$ 271,233,494.33 


Accrued Interest, Miscellaneous Accounts 


Payable, Reserve for Taxes, etc. ... . 


Acceptances ... 


Liability as Endorser on ‘Acceptances and 


Foreign Bills ... . 


Agreements to Repurchase "Securities Sold 


Deposits .. 
Outstanding Checks 


CHARLES H. SABIN, Chairman 


6,512,828.82 
85,968,777.36 
139,165.00 
8,154,491.17 

. $1,018,967,670.00 
19,810, 547.54 1,038,778,217.54 
$1,410,786,974.22 


WILLIAM C. POTTER, President 


DIRECTORS 


GEORGE G. ALLEN Vice-Chairman, British- 
American Tobacco Company, Limited, 

and President, Duke Power ‘Company 

J. HOWARD ARDREY. Vice-President 
W. W. ATTERBURY . . President, Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company 

EDWARD J. BERWIND Chairman of the Board, 
Berwind-White Coal Mining Company 

W. PALEN CONWAY ..... Vice-President 
CHARLES P. COOPER .... . Vice-President, 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
HENRY G. DALTON . .. of Pickands, Mather 
& Company 

. of Davis Polk Wardwell 
Gardiner & Reed 


JOHN W. DAVIS . 


HENRY W. de FOREST 
ARTHUR C. DORRANCE *. President, Campbell 
Soup Company 
EDWARD D. DUFFIELD ..... President, 
The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
CHARLES E. DUNLAP . . President, Berwind- 
White Coal Mining Company 


MARSHALL FIELD. . . of Field, Glore & Co. 


LEWIS GAWTRY ......... President, 
The Bank for Savings in the City of New York 
ROBERT W.GOELET...... Real Estate 
PHILIP G.GOSSLER ....... President, 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation 

President, 


Bethlehem Stee! Corporation 


W. A. HARRIMAN. . . . . of Brown Brothers 


Harriman & Co. 
JOHN A. HARTFORD. . President, The Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 
DAVID F. HOUSTON . President, The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York 
CORNELIUS F.KELLEY...... President, 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
THOMAS W. LAMONT of J. P. Morgan & Co, 
CLARENCE H. MACKAY ..... President, 
Commercial Cable-Postal Telegraph System 
RICHARD B. MELLON ...... President, 
Mellon National Bank, Pittsburgh 

GRAYSON M.-P. 
G. M.-P. Murphy & Co. 
WILLIAM C. POTTER. President 
LANSING P. REED . . of Davis Polk Wardwell 


Gardiner & Reed 
GEORGE E. ROOSEVELT . of Roosevelt & Son 
CHARLES H. SABIN . Chairman of the Board 
MATTHEW S.SLOAN. ...... New York 
VALENTINE P.SNYDER ...... Retired 
EUGENE W. STETSON . . Vice-President 


JOSEPH R. SWAN . President, Guarant 
Company of New Yor 

STEVENSON E.WARD....... Banker 

CORNELIUS VANDERBILT WHITNEY aes 


GEORGE WHITNEY . of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
THOMAS WILLIAMS of I. T. Williams & Sons 


COMING DIVIDEND MEETINGS 


MONDAY, JANUARY 9 


Amer. Investors Inc. (Pfd.) 
Home Insurance Co. (N. Y.) 
Insurance Co. of North Amer. 


Prentice (G. E.)Mfg. 
Wayne Knitting Mulls (Pfd.) 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 10 


& Light Co. 


Dallas Power & Light (Pfd.) 

The Fair (Pfd.) 

Federal Finance (Pfd. 
& Com.) 


WEDNESDAY, 


Consolidated Oil Corp (Pfa.) 
Continental Can Co. 


Nash Motors 

Newberry (J. J.) Co. (Pfd.) 
Norwalk Tire & Rubber (Pfd.) 
Procter & Gamble 

Selby Shoe Co. (Pfd. & Com.) 
Virginian Ry., Co. (Pfd.) 


JANUARY 11 


Pacific Gas & Elec. (Pfd.) 
Woolworth (F. W.) 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 12 


Amer, Envelope Co, (Pfd.) 

Camden Fire Ins. Assn. 

Franklin Fire Ins. 

Houston Lighting & Power 
(Pfd.) 


Idaho power (Pfds.) 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines 
SecuritiesCorp.,General (Pfd.) 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 13 


Amer. Fidelity Co. 
Crown Zellerbach Corp. (Pfd.) 


May Radio & Television Corp. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 16 


Blanner’s (Pfd.) 
— (G. A.) & Co. (Pfd 


n.) 
Ka U (Pfd.) 
Loew's Inc. (Pfd 

Lord & Taylor (Pra, ) 


Reg- 
tor 


Lt. Ht. & Pwr. 
Railway Light & Securities 
Stamford Water Co. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 17 


American Book Co. 

Badger Paper Mills 
Dominion Bridge C De. Itd 
Eastern Shores P. 8. (Pfds.) 
Electric Ferries Inc. (Pfd.) 
Halle Bros. Stores 
Lawrence Gas & Elec. 


WEDNESDAY, 


Amer. Re-Insurance of Pa. 
Amer. Stores Co. 

Automotive Gear Works (Pfd.) 
Bohack (H. C.) (Pfd. & Com.) 
California Ice & Co'd Storage 
Conn. Light & Power (Pfds.) 
General Outdoor Adv. (Pfd.) 


National Biscuit 
Public Service of Colorado 
(Pfds.) 
= of N. J. (6% 
ad. 
Standard Cap & Seal 


JANUARY 18 


Liggett & Myers Tob. 
Neptune Meter 

New Process (Pfd. & Com.) 
Machinery (Pfd. & 


Prog Laundry 
ester Gas & Pe (Pfds.) 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 19 


Allied Kid Co. (Pfd) 
Bamberger (L.) & Co. (Pfd.) 
Beech-Nut Packing 

Bon Ami Co. 

Bridgeport Gas Light 
Champion Hardware 
Chicago Yellow Cab 
Commercial Discount 
Freeport Texas Co, 


Georgia Power (Pfd.) 
Hollinger Gold Mines 
Houston Oi! of Texas (Pfd.) 
International Harvester (Pfd.) 
Louisville Gas & Eectric 
(Cl. A & B) 
National Power & Light Co. 
& Foundry (Pfd. 


m.) 
Gas Light Co. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 20 


Bangor & Aroostock P.R. 
(Pfd. & Com.) 

Bigelow Sanford Carpet (Pfd.) 

Hanna (M. A.) Co (Pfd.) 


Kendall Co. (Pfd.) 

Kroger Grocery «& Baking 
Knudsen Cream'y (Cl. A & B) 
Mallory Hat Co. (Pfd.) 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 21 


ot, Spencer Bartlett & 


Whitaker Paper (Pfd.) 


MONDAY, JANUARY 23 


Canadian Hydro-Flectric 
Eastern Utilities Associates 


Great Lakes Dredge & Dock 
Merchants Fire Assurance 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 24 


Brooklyn Edison 

Burroughs Adding Machine 
Cleveland Quarries 
Congoleum-Nairn (P£d.) 

Dow Chemical (Pfd. & Com.) 
( ee Rutgers Fire Ins., 


WEDNESDAY, 


American Tobacco 

Automatic Signal Acceptance 
Bandini Petroleum 

Delaware & Hudson Company 
Fifth Ave., Bus Securities 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation 

N. Y. Transportation 


Grand Union Co. 
Matson Navigation 
Reynolds Metals 

Seotten Dillon 

Stix Baer & Fuller (Pfd.) 
Vick Financial Corp. 


JANUARY 25 


Omnibus Corp. (Pfd.) 
Potomac Elec. Pwr. (Pfd.) 
Public Serv. of Ind. ($6 Pfd.) 
Sherwin Williams 

United Gas Improvement 
United Stores (Pfd.) 

Utica Gas & Elec. (Pfds.) 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 26 


Caterpillar Tractor 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y. 
Diamond Match (Pfd.) 
Lehn & Fink Products 


National Lead (Pfd. A) 
Reading Co. (ist Pfd.) 
Stromberg-Carlson Tel. (Pfd.) 
Toledo Edison (Pfds.) . 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 27 


Affiliated Products 

Amer. Home Products 
Curtis Publishing*(Pfd.) 
Firestone Tire & Rub. (Pfd.) 
Gorham Mfg. 


Loblaw Groceterias, Ltd 
Southern California Edison 


(Pfds ) 
Syracuse Lighting (Pfds.) 
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stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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The Trend of Things 


Senators talk inflation, and Europe sells dollar short — Financial circles here, 

however, are unperturbed — Demand has continued for better grade bonds — 

Recent stock market action suggests over-sold condition — New year ushered in 
several important commodity price cuts 


HE advent of the new year was greeted by exceeding 

dullness in security transactions, with stock prices 

dipping fractionally. Price reductions in gasoline, 
cigarettes, scrap-iron and copper had little visible effect 
on the general market. The stocks of the large cigarette 
companies had been declining for a week preceding the 
price announcement, and the actual news brought in short 
covering and price rallies. Indications are that the cut 
(which amounts to about 1.7 cents per package of 20) 
was directed largely at competition afforded by the 10- 
cent brands, and at least a partial price restoration a 
number of months hence would not be surprising. Oils 
were little changed in the face of wide-spread gasoline 
price reductions. 


Because of the recent disposition of stock trading volume 
to dry up on declines, with activity increasing on the up- 
side, the mid-week rally would appear to have come 
largely as a result of the technical position of the market. 
Senator Borah’s speech favoring inflation of the dollar 
brought about a rise in foreign exchange, but as an influ- 
ence in the stock rally that coincidently followed, it is to be 
regarded as a very minor factor. So far as the immediate 


future is concerned, it is obvious that inflationary legisla- 
tion could not be passed over a presidential veto. And the 
Democratic party, it must be remembered, is bound by its 
platform pledge of “a sound currency.” The unfortunate 
death of former President Coolidge was, except for a 
brief moment or two, wholly without effect upon prices. 


Trade statistics played little part in shaping the course 
of stock prices. Most of the figures published during the 
week covered the last week of the old year, which is 
normally a period of dullness with holiday influences 
rendering most comparisons meaningless. Motor stocks 
were inclined to move fractionally higher, but this year 
they have not displayed the activity that is usually seen 
just prior to the New York Auto Show. The disposition 
seems to be to await more definite indication of probable 
demand during the months ahead. The recent action 
of the general market has, on the whole, been favorable, 
and that fact together with the prospects of visible seasonal 
expansion in trade warrant retention of good grade com- 
mon stocks. Those who are holding trading commit- 
ments, however, would do well to watch carefully busi- 
ness and political developments. 
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expansion of activities by the lighter manufacturing 

industries, with the heavy lines continuing to lag. It is 
improbable that the lighter enterprises, such as shoes, textiles, 
and other consumers’ lines, will show the same proportionate 
vitality in the months just ahead for the reason that a substan- 
tial proportion of the immediate demand for such goods has 
already been satisfied. Whatever progress is shown by those 
lines from this point on, will probably be at a somewhat slower 
pace than that witnessed in recent months. In the field of 
heavier activities, however, there should be some acceleration in 
the pace of improvement, and it is hoped that gains in coming 
months will be fully up to usual seasonal percentages. Con- 
tinuation of recent improvement in railroad traffic should be 
followed by increased replacement buying by the earricrs, and 
the automobile producers appear to be confident that increased 
ear buying is ahead. Some types of building construction also 
are expected to improve, and all of this should be reflected in 
significant gains in steel mill operations. Thus the usual pattern 
of recovery would be followed, with revival first becoming evi- 
dent in the light industries, and gradually spreading to those 
lines which supply produccrs’ goods. 


"T= latter part of 1932 was marked by a very encouraging 


A striking aspect of numerous corporate reports now coming 
to hand (which for the most part are dated two or three months 
ago) is the substantial reduction of inventories shown in the 
balance sheets of manufacturing and trading enterprises. Of 
course, lower prices are to a large measure responsible therefor, 
but smaller actual physical volume is also playing a very im- 
portant réle. Burdensome inventories during the past several 
years constituted one of the most important barriers to sus- 
tained recovery, but it is clearly evident that much progress in 
this direction is being made. Further gains will probably be 
reflected by the year-end statements that will shortly appear 
in large number. 


The banking record for 1932, on the bzsis of Federal Reserve 
reporting member bank statements, shows a contraction of $1.7 
billion in total loans and investments from December 30, 1931, 
to December 28, 1932. The decline in the loan account itself 
amounted to $2.8 billions, with commercial loans and loans 
against securities about equally dividing the burden of defla- 
tion. Securities other than Governments dropped $68 millions, 
but this was only about 2 per cent of the total of that item, and 
held no especial significance. But when we look at the change 
in the banks’ holdings of U. S. Government securities, it is 
immediately apparent that the Federal deficit is being largely 
earried by the country’s banking structure, with Governments 
gaining $1.1 billion during the past year. Although $1.7 billion 
less banking credit is outstanding than there was a year ago, 
combined time and demand deposits showed a net decline of 
only $361 millions (demand deposits, however, have been rising 
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since August). Thus the banks have been building up their 
reserves and are now in an exceedingly strong position tu 
furnish the needed credit accommodations to business just as 
soon as trade and industry decide they can profitably employ 
additional funds for expansion. 


The first three days of the new year were marked by heavy 
receipts of gold, and it was expected that before the week was 
out shipments exceeding $40 millions would reach these shores. 
The world’s stock of monetary gold is currently increasing at 
the rate of about 10 per cent a year, as against an average of 
2.4 per cent for the 1913-28 period. Continued gains at that 
rate will in themselves and without the aid (of dubious value) 
of inflationary schemes, exert a powerful influence upon the 
commodity price structure. Following the discovery of gold 
in California in 1849, for instance, wholesale commodity prices 
in this country increased 3314 per cent in three years. Ordi- 
narily, the effect of additions to the world gold stock upon 
prices is imperceptible, but large additions within a compara- 
tively short space of time will have very marked effects. Not 
only has gold mining production been stepped up substan- 
tially in the past year, but hoards held in India are coming out 
of hiding (enticed by the depreciation in sterling) and a redis- 
tribution of gold held by the Bank of France (much of which, 
for all practical purposes, may be regarded as sterilized) is 
apparently in process. This important subject of the effect of 
the gold stock upon the price level will be discussed at greater 
detail in a coming issue. 


Financial difficulties, more than anything else, continue to 
becloud the prospects for the motion picture companies. In the 
ease of those enterprises which are heavily interested in theatre 
operation, some progress has been made in readjustment of 
burdensome leases, but indications are that considerable further 
reductions will have to be made in rentals before overhead is 
brought into line with current and prospective revenues. Pro- 
duction costs have been brought down during the past year or 
so, but it would seem that there still remains much room for 
additional economies. It is doubtful that needed housecleaning 
will be accomplished in time to prevent financial embarrass- 
ment to several of the companies, and those issues which are 
now selling for a dollar or two a share do not seem to be worth 
any more than they are quoted. Loews’ future earnings will be 
materially affected by the new depreciation policy recently 
adopted, but this factor may already be adequately reflected 
in the price of its stock. All in all, it would appear that Colum- 
bia (which is strictly a producer) is making about the best 
showing in the industry. 


Stocks of representative office equipment. companies have 
recently performed in slightly less favorable manner than the 
stock list as a whole, the reason doubtless being the absence of 
prospects of much earnings improvement during the months 
ahead. The opinion has previously been stated that earnings 
gains for this group as a whole will probably lag somewhat 
behind any expansion of profits for industry in general, and 
there appears no reason now to alter this expectation. While 
there seems little basis for disturbing present holdings of Inter- 
national Business Machine, because of its past record, there 
appears no need for haste in expanding representation in this 
field. 


Merchandising enterprises should, according to the logical 
order of events, be among the first to regain more satisfactory 
earning power in the recovery phase of the business cycle. 
Recent sales comparisons with a year ago disclose some meas- 
ure of improvement, with chain store volume for November 
off only about 11 per cent as against nearly 14 per cent for the 
entire eleven months to and including November of 1932. 
Fixed price chains (the 5-and-10s) continue to make the best 
showing, a result to be expected i in view of their price policies. 
Assuming that commodity prices in general are now at their 
cyclical low point, and that inventory losses will thus be out 
of the way in another month (most merchandisers end their 
fiscal year January 31), it would seem to be a logical time to 
take a more constructive attitude toward securities of this 
group. However, there still remains the threat of further ex- 
tension of the chain store tax idea, and now we have in prospect 
a progressive tax for stores operating in the District of Colum- 
bia, to be formulated by Congress with the idea of furnishing 

(Please turn to page 55) 
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Its outcome hangs on the balancing 

of the national budget, international 

and private debt adjustment, and 

taxation and tariff adjustment. Their 

intelligent solution can well turn 1933 

into a year of progress instead of one 
of further retrogression. 


By Louis GUENTHER 


incoming year like a cloud con- 
cealing what lics in the hinterland. 
But that cloud is not as dense as it has 
been during the throe previous years; here 
and there rifts appear in it, incicating 
more encouraging prospects provided civi- 
lization takes its problems in hand and 
undertakes to solve them intelligently. 
Inasmuch as that task enters into the 
zone of human activities, attempt at in- 
terpretation of 1933’s probabilities be- 
comes difficult. Precedents provide no 
measuring tape uncer such cireumstances. 
The factors that will emerge from the year 
we have enterod will be largely shaped 
‘ aescording to how wo will untangle our- 
selves from tho fetters that thus far have 
partially garroted our normal economic 
functioning. We all are aware that we are 
not suffering from famine, nor from any 
devastation of our natural resources. Our 
universal ailment is one of being com- 
pletely out of adjustment with our powers 
to consume amidst bounteous plenty. 
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The First Step Toward Recovery 


The pressing need is to restore a proper 
balance between production and con- 
sumption. If we can succeed in re- 


establishing this equilibrium, the first 
sound step toward recovery will have 
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been taken. In that respect, 1933 can 
well mark a definite upward turn. If 
our efforts in that direction fail, the year 
will turn out to be only a continuation 
of retrogression through further con- 
traction of commercial activitics. That 
conclusion may not be acceptable to the 
new school of economists who so vocifer- 
ously claim that our economic system 
has broken down and must be replaced 
by some other form of social structure. 
Tlowever, that tendency of thought is 
but another symptom of the times when 
human nature, nonplussed, endeavors to 
find an easy road out of its difficulties. 


Uneconomic Currency 


Yet none of these new fangled and 
untried economic fantasies appeals 
forcibly to practical and hard headed 
men, since none has yet shown how it is 
possible to change the mortal’s urge to 
buy without providing the means with 
which to do it. It is not the type of 
purchasing media that may be proposed 
that will furnish the remedy, whether it 
be price fixing, inflation, or the substitu- 
tion of a rubber dollar for a standardized 
eurrency. What is needed isa dynamic 
power reinvigorate consumption 
through increased purchasing. No pene- 
trating research work is required to con- 
vince us of this definite fact, for on all sides 
of us crops up irrefutable evidence that 
this is the existing situation. We find 
it in increased unemployment all over the 
world, in our decreasing national income, 
and the decline in the price structure 
to a point below costs of production. 

What that means to the general body 
of business is shown by a simple mathe- 
matical example. If it were possible to 
expand by only a dollar per week the 
buying power of our 125 million popula- 
tion, this would result in a $6.5 billion 
inerease in a year’s time. Conversely, 
eontraction in a similar ratio impairs 
our trade volume in like amount. We 
have been undergoing such contraction, 
and with it has come deflation and over- 


production, or what we regard as un- 
absorbed surpluses of goods. Hence 
when we consider what the present 
background for 1933 is, we must realize 
that our urgent concern, if we are to 
hurdle this barrier, is to find some way to 
put our idle back to work. In the degree 
that this can be accomplished will neces- 
sarily hinge the outcome for the year. 
That is the big job to which the best 
brains of the nation must apply them- 
selves. It cannot be done by our pessi- 
mists or inconoclasts, but it ean be 
accomplished by constructive thinking 
and firm faith in our own abilities. All 
other problems beyond this one are co- 
relative, all are symptoms of the common 
ailment, and they all rest on the same 
shelf. To view the situation otherwise 
means that we are only fooling ourselves. 


Inflation Unwanted? 


Considerable is heard about inflation, 
cheapening the dollar so it will buy more, 
and other fallacious theories. At best 
they are mere chimeras and border on the 
absurd as much as did some of their rela- 
tives that were advanced during our 
period of great prosperity. We ean recall 
the favorable comment aroused by stock 
dividends concerning how they added to 
the wealth of security holders. Slicing an 
apple only amputates it into several 
parts, but in no measure whatever does 
it change its weight, contents or its 
characteristics. This is also true of those 
stock dividends. They did not alter 
equity values one iota. This was another 
form of inflation. History clearly shows 
us that inflation merely precedes chaos, 
and in some instances leads almost to 
complete ruin, as was the case with 
Germany. 

Then why experiment with “‘ panaceas”’ 
that have turned out to be fiascos? 

It is not inflation we want so much to 
turn the tide as it is work. Any expansion 
in our demand for products will automati 
eally produce better prices. We must 
check deflation. Until that check is found 
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the business machine will skid further 
downward. 

Those things that could do most to 
improve our purchasing volume can be 
enumerated briefly: (1) Balance our 
national budget; (2) revise our debt 
structure—international, nationally, and 
privately—to a point within the present 
capacity to earn; (3) encourage our export 
trade through such readjustments as 
would not interfere with our compensa- 
tion for labor and our standard of living; 
(4) decrease the burden of taxation, which 
is possible through the creation of a tax 
system more readily absorbed by sales 
turn over; and (5) expedite the velocity 
of our circulating media. The last sug- 
gestion is important, for the more that 
dollars ean be kept moving, the more is 
trade benefited through this diffusion. 


The Taxation Drain 


All these are necessary steps back to 
recovery. If the Government cannot 
balance its budget, it must make up its 
deficit through increased taxation, which 
only means that we will get further in 
the mire of depression in a period when 
our diminished incomes will not bear 
the taxes already imposed. Another 
handicap, is the inability of trade to 
meet interest charges, without drawing 
on its eapital,on indebtedness incurred 
in an expansion period. A con- 


tions includes the fact that the forces of 
deflation have already carried us to a level 
under which wecannotsink much further, 
and for that reason any sound reversal 
would tend to fill up this gap with a rush 
similar to that with which a vacuum is 
filled. Several times in the past year 
business itself provided us with a clue 
pointing to the significant sign of its 
ability to recuperate quickly once it 
becomes satisfied its feet are on sound 
ground again. Whether we have passed 
the nadir of our depression will largely 
depend on how Congress and the new 
administration take hold of our economic 
and business problems. Out of the 
decisions arrived at by our politicians will 
the results of the coming year be formed. 


Other Vital ‘Problems 


The manner in which are handled the 
problems of debt revision, the national 
budget, the creation of new sources of 
taxation, and repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, all are of national concern 
and if they are approached with a non- 
partisan spirit we can reasonably hope 
that the genesis of our recovery will be 
launched. By no means are these prob- 
lems insoluble. They can readily lend 
themselves to intelligent treatment. 

The country possesses the resources 
necessary to stage sound recovery. The 


populace has displayed resolute courage 
and a spirit that evinces an eagerness to 
dig itself out of its depression, but it 
can not make any progress unless it is 
politically freed from the barriers that 
have been interposed. 

The new year makes an auspicious start 
in at least one important phase, and that 
is in the credit standing of the country. 
Here real progress has already been made, 
The credit required to finance recovery 
is available once the green light flashes. 
Our gold supply has been materially 
augmented. We have most convincingly 
shown the rest of the world our inherent 
financial strength by the stout resistance 
made last summer against the raids on 
our gold. This will stand us in good 
stead, and it is already bringing foreign 
investment capital to our shores in in- 
creasing volume. 


The New Administration 


Another good sign for 1933, is that the 
new administration has a clear mandate 
from the people. It will not be handi- 
capped with a divided house. It has been 
charged with the responsibility of restor- 
ing prosperity. No incoming President 
in recent years has faced such an unusual 
opportunity for greatness in economic 
achievement as does President-elect 
Roosevelt. For his guidance he has a 

sound party platform which the 


tinued drain on capital must in the 
course of time exhaust such resources. 

One of our faults has been that 
of measuring the future by the ar- 
tificial standards produced by our 
prosperity. We should project our 
mental processes into the conditions 
we are now facing, and if we can do 
that we can begin to lay another 
foundation for improvement, out of 
the results of which our past losses 
ean be absorbed. This has been the 
story of all previous depressions and 
the current one differs from it in no 
degree except in its outward form 
and in the amount involved, for 
America is today a vastly richer 
nation and consequently had more 
at stake. 


The Spectre of War Debts 


When revision of debts is discussed 
the subject is approached with some- 
what of a spirit of dread. Thus we 
entertain a shadow without realizing 
that this very readjustment is in 
process through the unalterable and 
inexorable laws of economics. The 
current quotations of security values, 
realty and commodities in large 
measure have anticipated debt re- 
visions. The 1931 loss in the mar- 
ket value of stocks listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange alone 
reached the sum of $4.2. billions. 
National income has shrunk by about 
$14.8 billions. These two items 
alone indicate why a debt structure 
based on a 1929 business is in urgent 
need of realignment with the cur- 
rent earning power. If this is not 
accomplished it will mean further 
enslavement of our productive ca- 
pacity. Out of surplus earnings 
alone is it possible to discharge in- 
debtedness. 

The more hopeful picture of condi- 
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nation need not fear if its prom- 
ises are even partially fulfilled. 

If we seek another clue to our 
potential power for recovery, we can 
find it in the events of last sum- 
mer when in a few months securi- 
ties were able to increase in value 
from 300 to as high as 500 per cent 
on the belief that a more than 
seasonal recovery was in _ sight. 
That recovery did not come in the 
measure expected, but what gains 
were made were partially retained 
and this benefit is imparted to the 
prospects for 1933. 


Favorable Faetors 


The new year also has in its 
favor several important psychologi- 
eal factors. The sober mind of 
the country realizes its most im- 
portant problems; there is no longer 
any concealment about them, and 
usually that of which we are fully 
aware can be more readily handled 
than what is hidden and comes 
upon us in the nature of a start- 
ling surprise. The element of time 
is in our favor, and on the law of 
averages we should be near a 
definite change, which ean be only 
forward from the low base on which 
we now stand. 

While 1933 has its problems 
(which are further discussed in the 
article entitled ‘Factors Awaiting 
Adjustment in 1933” on the opposite 
page), it also has its bright lining 
should its issues be met squarely 
and with a firm intent of mastering 
all of them, 

There appears to be little doubt 
but that 1933 can turn out to be a 
year of many constructive achieve- 
ments, if cooperation is the keynote 
in every stratum of our social and 
industrial systems. 
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Factors Awaiting Solution 1933 


EMPORARY influences such as 

seasonal trends and events of pass- 

ing importance affect security prices 
over short periods, but the major trends 
are set in motion by fundamental eco- 
nomic changes. Most investors and 
speculators are not greatly concerned, 
at this time, with the day-to-day or week- 
to-week fluctuations in bond and stock 
prices. After three years of prolonged 
bear market, they are asking, ‘‘Is the 
major trend still down, or is a long term 
upward trend in the security markets 
about to begin?’’ While such matters as 
balancing the budget, settling the war 
debts, and readjusting price levels may, 
to the individual investor, appear rather 
abstruse and lacking in practical import- 
ance, it is to the evidences of progress or 
lack of progress, in solving these problems 
that we must look for cues of the next 
major trend. In other words, no general 
advance in security prices is likely to go 
very far unless definite progress is made 
this year toward real solutions of the most 
important of the fundamental economic 
problems. 


Progress in 1932 


Considerable progress was made in 
1932 in some fields, but there are eight 
major problems which remain for solu- 
tion. These problems are all more or less 
interrelated; some overlap the others to 
a large extent and some are logically 
subject to further subdivision, but the 
eight groupings appear to provide a con- 
venient pattern for a survey. The 
first three problems are of the greatest 
unfortunately, very 
little progress has been made toward 
solution of these three. Steps have 
already been taken toward solution of the 
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other five; there appears to be good basis 
for hope that there will be real accomplish- 
ment on problems IV, V, and VI, and 
possibly others, in the current years. The 
eight fundamental problems are as fol- 
lows: 


I. Balancing the Budget. 


There is probably no other major 
question concerning which there is such 
wide-spread unanimity of opinion. Prac- 
tically everyone seems to agree that 
measures balancing the income and outgo 
of the federal and state governments and 
other political units are absolutely essen- 
tial to business recovery, but to borrow 
Mark Twain’s comment on the weather, 
‘*Everybody talks about it, but nobody 
does anything about it.” There are many 
reasons why the budget should be balanced; 
the most important is the fact that the 
strength of the banks which have re- 
mained sound throughout the depression 
depends in large measure upon mainten- 
ance of the eredit of the U. S. Govern- 
ment. We have already witnessed some 
of the distressing results of the break- 
down of municipal and even state credit, 
due to expenditures which were excessive 
in relation to income. If the Federal 
Government’s credit should be impaired 
in a similar way, the results would be far 
more devastating. Balancing the budget 
of any political unit can be accomplished 
by economies permitting reduction of 
expenditures or by new taxes, or a com- 
bination of both. Since the burden of 
taxation, already heavy, is one of the 
most serious impediments to business 
recovery, a balancing of the budget based 
solely upon reduction of expenditures 
would be the best solution. But it must 
be frankly admitted that this is impossi- 


ble, and that there will have to be new 
taxation in 1933. Settlement of what is 
in itself a serious social and economic 
problem, i.e. prohibition, in a sane 
manner, would do a great deal toward 
solution of this problem of getting the 
federal and state governments ‘out of 
the red.” 


II. International Relations. _ 


This covers intergovernmental debts, 
tariffs, disarmament, and other fields for 
international cooperation. At the present 
time, the war debt question appears most 
pressing. Whether we like it or not, it 
will be necessary for us to reconcile our- 
selves to a large reduction in payments 
by the debtor nations. A definite solu- 
tion, removing this burden from inter- 
national trade for a period of at least five 
years (assuming that a solution for all 
time can not be achieved within the 
next few months) must be had. Read- 
justment of tariff barriers will probably 
depend upon development of a spirit of 
international cooperation which appears 
rather utopian at the present time. A 
scientific rather than a nationalistic basis 
of approach is needed. 


Ill. Readjustment of Prices. 


This is probably the most difficult and 
dangerous problem, because the most 
popular solutions are those which are 
most at variance with sound economic 
principles. There are many different 
phases of maladjustments in price rela- 
tionships; the one which is most frequent- 
ly discussed is that between agricultural 
products and manufactured goods. ‘‘Re- 
flation’’ schemes running all the way from 
bank credit expansion to out-and-out 

(Please turn to page 55) 
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The Backbone 


EXT to the depreciation of $70 
billions in stock prices since 1929, 


there is perhaps no loss felt so 
severely as the depleted incomes from 
dividends omitted or reduced. That fine 
point of classification as to what consti- 
tutes a speculator and what an investor, 
is sometimes arrived at by terming the 
price watcher a speculator and the seeker 
of dividend return the investor. Whatever 
the classification, both have suffered, but 
to the satisfaction of the investor his loss 
has not been nearly so severe as that of 
the speculator. Dividends in the amount 
of $4,203 millions were paid out in the 
peak year of 1930, whereas in 1932 about 
$2,680 millions in dividends were dis- 
tributed. Stock prices have lost all of 
their boom year gains, but dividend pay- 
ments are larger than at any year except 
the three years of 1929, 1930 and 1931. 
Interest payments are estimated at ap- 
proximately $4.5 billions for 1932, or but 
slightly less than in 1931, and the grand 
total of interest and dividends paid in- 
vestors in 1932 is placed at $6.9 billions, 
against approximately $9 billions in 1931. 
The following table shows the annual 
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amounts paid out in dividends since 1920 
in millions of dollars. 


1920... 1925...$1.069 1930...$4.203 
1921... 924 1926... 1691 1931... 3.640 
1922... 931 1927... 2,099 1932...*2,680 
1923... 964 1928... 2.326 — 

1924... 1,013 1929... 3,449 *Partly estimated 


Fewer and fewer dividends are now be- 
ing omitted or reduced as each month’s 
record is tabulated. One good reason is 
that there are fewer left that can be sub- 
jected to such action, but on the other 
hand it is surprising to find the number of 
companies which are still paying divi- 
dends where in a great number of cases 
earnings are not sufficient to fully cover 
the disbursements, and the reserves built 
up in good years are being utilized to 
meet the shortage while rewarding the 
stockholder. The year 1932 shows about 
1,900 companies to have made downward 
adjustments in their former rate of divi- 
dend payments. In 1931, 1,539 com- 
panies omitted dividends and 1,143 were 
forced to reduce payments. About one 
hundred companies apparently earned 
their dividends this past year, which is 


slightly less than half the total number 
that are credited with being on a dividend 
paying basis. By groups, these are repre- 
sented by three railroads, nineteen utili- 


ties and seventy-eight industrials. In 
eovering dividends, the application is 
to present established rates which in 
many cases have been reduced during 
the year. 

Under such conditions it must be con- 
ceded that more adverse dividend actions 
are facing us in the future, depending to a 
large extent upon the speed of recovery 
and the proportions of it. Surplus can 
not be employed indefinitely to reimburse 
stockholders, but there are still a great 
number of corporations which take a real 
pride in the long record of consecutive 
dividend payments they have made and 
which will maintain that record if such a 
policy can possibly be adhered to without 
weakening the financial structure of the 
company. From the investor’s stand- 
point nothing is more important than an 
uninterrupted and stable source of in- 
come. This is not necessarily limited to 
any one division of securities, and despite 

(Please turn to page 48) 


UNBROKEN RECORD OF CASH DIVIDENDS BY LEADING COMPANIES 


Stock Since 
Continental Insurance..... 1854 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 1875 
Delaware & Hudson....... 1881 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 1882 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y. . 1885 
United Gas Improvement... 1885 
Diamond Match.......... 1889 
Procter & Gamble......... 1891 
City lee & Pael............ 1894 
General Electric.......... 1899 
National Biscuit........... 1899 
1899 
American Tel & Tel........ 1900 
Union Pacific............. 1900 
Electric Storage Battery... . 1901 
Norfolk & Western........ 1901 
Eastman Kodak........... 1902 
Beech-Nut Packing........ 1902 
American Brake Shoe. . 1902 
Texas Corporation......... 1903 
1903 
American Snuff........... 1903 
Kroger Grocery........... 1903 
MacAndrews & Forbes..... 1903 
Bangor & Aroostook....... 1904 


A Dividend Earned 


B Slight Shortage for Dividend. 


Present Foot- Present Foot- 
Years Rate note Stock Since Years Rate note 
79 $1.20 A American Tobacco....... 1905 28 5.00 A 
5 1.00 Cc 1905 28 2.00 B 
52 6.00 B Burroughs Adding......... 1905 28 . 0.40 Cc 
51 1.00 A* McKeesport Tin Plate..... 1905 28 4.00 B 
48 4.00 A Oe 1905 28 1.00 B 
48 1.20 A 1906 27 0.80 Cc 
44 1.00 A ae 1906 27 1.00 Cc 
42 2.00 B Owens-Illinois Glass... ... 1907 26 2.00 C 
39 2.00 C Public Service of N. J...... 1907 26 3.20 A 
34 0.40 A Reynolds Tobacco......... 1907 26 3.00 A 
34 2.80 B Detroit Edison............ 1909 24 6.00 A 
34 2.00 Cc General Cigar............ 1909 24 4.00 B 
33 9.00 B 1909 24 0.50 A 
33 6.00 B Pacific Lighting........... 1909 24 3.00 A 
32 2.00 A Ingersoll Rand............ 1910 23 2.00 Cc 
32 8.00 A Southern Cal. Edison...... 1910 23 2.00 A 
31 3.00 A Fidelity-Phenix........... 1911 22 1.20 A 
31 3.00 A May Department Store.... . 1911 22 1.09 Cc 
31 0.60 B Socony-Vacuum.......... 1911 22 0.40 A 
30 1.00 A Underwood Elliott......... 1911 22 0.50 C 
30 1.00 Cc 1912 21 5.09 A 
30 3.00 A Island Creek Coal......... 1912 21 2.00 C 
30 1.00 A Liggett & Myers.......... 1912 21 4.00 A 
30 1.00 B Standard Oil of Cal........ 1912 21 2.00 B 
29 2.00 A Fo SS 1912 21 4.40 A 

fe 1912 21 2.40 A 


C Dividend Unearned. 
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What Industry Thinks of the Future 


HOW LEADING EXECUTIVES ANSWERED THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


. Private conversations with a number of our leading industrialists show that some of them are of the opinion 
that the current operations of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation are but temporary palliatives, and 
are piling up trouble for us later. Do you agree? Yes,75%. No, 25%. 


. If the answer to the above questions is YES, is it your opinion that the benefits which are accruing now will 
more than offset whatever disadvantages may develop later? Yes,77%. No,18%. Doubtful, 5%. 


Do you believe that the business of this country can return to a basis of satisfactory profits regardless of 
whether or not further adjustments are made in the war debts? Yes, 60%. No, 34%. Doubtful,3%. Ad- 
justment would be helpful, 3%. 


. Entirely aside from considerations of your own particular business, is it your opinion that downward re- 
visions of our tariff walls should be made? Yes, 50.5%. No, 49.5%. If so, do you think the needed reduc- 
tions are—few? *77%. Many? *8%. The entire tariff structure? *15%. 


. Is it your opinion that the repeal or modification of the existing Prohibition laws would have any materially 
favorable effects upon the business situation, entirely aside from the aspect of taxation? Yes, 77%. No, 
23%. 


. Do you look for any adverse effect upon general business as a result of Congressional uncertainty during 
the present session? Yes, 67%. No, 33%. 


. Based upon recent performance and current indications, is it your belief that the earnings trend in your 
industry will be upward from this point, allowing, of course, for minor or seasonal fluctuations? Yes, 44%. 
No, 56%. 


. If the answer to the above question is NO, then do you look for the inauguration of improvement in—the 
first quarter of 1933? 3%. The second quarter? 19%. The last half of the year? {51%. Or later? 


427%. 


*Percentages of those answering ‘“‘yes”’ to the first part of the paragraph. 
+Percentages of those answering ‘‘no”’ to question number seven. 


industry is of the opinion that the 
bottom point of earnings has been 
passed, and that the trend from now on 
will be upward, according to a represen- 
tative cross section of the country’s busi- 
ness structure which was recently queried 
by Tue Financia Wortp. Although 
mere ‘‘yes” and ‘‘no” answers were re- 
quested, a great many felt moved to go 
beyond the confines of a single word, and 
a number of very interesting ideas were 
expressed. Throughout the answers to 
the questionnaire recently sent to 250 
presidents of corporations whose stocks 
are listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, there runs a note of optimism— 
restrained, to be sure, but nevertheless 
discernible. Despite the numerous ad- 
mitted difficulties which still face busi- 
ness, only 12 per cent of the answers 
received voiced the opinion that inaugura- 
tion of improvement in earnings would 
be postponed beyond the end of 1933; in 
other words, 88 per cent feel that the turn 
in their business has already come or 
that it will occur during the current year. 
Although economists and financiers 
are largely of the opinion that the war 
debts constitute one of the most impor- 
tant barriers to a return of normal busi- 
ness, preponderant feeling among busi- 
nessmen appears to be that satisfactory 
profits can be achieved regardless of any 
adjustment in this widely publicized 
problem. One executive, whose com- 
pany exports to 165 points in the world, 
attributes the falling off in export busi- 
ness to ‘‘a number of causes, the two 
greatest being economic conditions and 
our high tariffs which caused the other 
countries to put up the same high tariff 
walls.””’ War debts, he feels, had little 
to do with it, and he does not believe 
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in their cancellation and the shifting 
of their load to the American tax- 
payers. 

Although the president (of a prominent 
motor company) quoted above lays an 
important part of the blame for falling 
off in exports upon our tariff, the answers 
were almost equally divided as to whether 
downward revisions in the tariff structure 
should be made. And of those who felt 
that adjustments are advisable, 77 per 
cent stated that the needed reductions 
are only a few in number. It is plain to 
see that American business is high-tariff 
minded. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion is clearly recognized for what it is: 
merely an emergency measure to be 
abandoned later on. ‘Troubles will 
probably attend its liquidation, but the 
advantages now derived should more 
than offset whatever difficulties will 
develop later. The latter viewpoint is 
exemplified by the statement: ‘‘I believe 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
if they have done nothing else, have in a 
large measure been of vast assistance to 
the banks, insurance companies and rail- 
roads and prevented a wholesale dumping 
of stocks on the market that would have 
further aggravated the situation and at 
the same time they have assured policy- 
holders and depositors, and in many 
instances bondholders, the safety of their 
investments.” Carrying this thought 
somewhat further, another executive 
feels that the venture is justified because 
“it has given some of our largest financial 
institutions time to adjust their affairs, 
in other words, what amounts to a 
moratorium.” 

Answers to the fifth question, that 
dealing with the advisability of revision 
of the prohibition laws, ranged all the 


way from a one-word ‘‘yes” or ‘‘no'* to 
full length paragraphs outlining the ad- 
vantages of a change in the existing order. 
As one executive put it, ‘‘I feel that the 
repeal or modification of the existing 
prohibition laws would materially aid 
from many standpoints the farmer and 
thousands of manufacturers who would 
furnish supplies to brewers and distillers 
and it would undoubtedly furnish addi- 
tional employment; and if wise laws were 
administered, repeal or modification 
should in large measure reduce racketeer- 
ing and crime and the utter disrespect 
for law that now prevails, all of which in 
my opinion would have an excellent effeet 
upon business.” The “drys,” it will be 
seen, were outnumbered more than 
three to one. 

Those who feel that the presence of a 
Congressional session will have little car 
no effect upon general business were in 
the minority, although a number of those 
who went beyond a simple one word 
answer seemed to feel that ‘‘ Congressional 
uncertainty always has an adverse effect 
on business,” and that this session will 
not provide any more serious handicap 
than any other might. 

Summing up the reactions to the ques- 
tions of the day by the leaders of the 
country’s most prominent corporations, 
the conclusion is obvious that they are 
fully cognizant of the problems which 
remain to be solved, but that they are 
looking to no panacea to bring about 
more satisfactory earnings. Instead, the 
solution appears to them to lie in the 
pursuit of action along the lines of sound 
economies, and the majority feel confident 
that the progress that has already been 
made has brought us close to (if not 
beyond) the turning point in corporate 
profits. 
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POSITION OF THE BOND MARKET 


The Outlook for Various Classes of Bonds 
Bond Movements of the Week Analyzed 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


1932 


THE WEEK IN BONDS 
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KEY: gum Average 40 Bonds. * * * * * Commercial Paper. ""™™ New Offerings (Daily Average) 


Edited by GEORGE H. 


LANCING at the record of the 
bond averages for 1932, one might 
eome to the conclusion that the 

net changes in market position of bonds 
generally during the year were practically 
nil, since the averages, despite their very 
wide fluctuations, ended the year at 
almost exactly the same level as the Jan- 
uary starting point. This superficial 
deduction is erroneous. The apparent 
stand-off in the market is due to the 
fact that the averages are made up of 
two classes of bonds, very high grade 
issues and the medium grade and specula- 
tive bonds which are often referred to as 
“secondary”’ issues. The cleavage be- 
tween these two types of bonds was 
noticeable in 1931, in which year the 
spreads between the market prices of gilt 
edged bonds and those of lower invest- 
ment quality began to show striking 
contrasts to the rather small price differ- 
entials which had prevailed in the boom 
times. Probably the outstanding char- 
acteristic of the bond market of 1932 was 
the very marked accentuation of these 
price spreads. 

Taking the year as a whole, bonds of 


sharp price gains, while secondary bonds 
recorded declines of sensational propor- 
tions. High grade bonds like American 
Tel. & Tel. debenture 5s, Atchison gen- 
eral 4s, New York Edison refunding 64s, 
New York Telephone general 414s, Nor- 
folk & Western consolidated 4s, and 
Union Pacifie first 4s showed net gains 
for 1932 of from 6 to 13 peints. On the 
other hand, secondary bonds like Bal- 
timore & Ohio debenture 41%s, Electric 
Power & Light debenture 5s, Missouri 
Pacific general 4s, Montana Power de- 
benture 5s, and New York Central de- 
benture 6s showed net declines ranging 
from 17 to 32 points. More speculative 
bonds showed even wider price declines. 
Since the bond averages include not only 
gilt edged bonds but also some secondary 
issues, the declines in the latter offset the 
advances in the former, with the result 
that these price indexes showed very little 
net change for the year. 

Particularly in the last few months of 
the year, there were two separate and 
distinct bond markets. Gilt edged cor- 
poration bonds enjoyed a iairly steady 
advance, resulting from the overflow of 


DIMON 


United States Government obligations, 
while secondary bonds followed the ups 
and downs of the stock market, with a 
definite downward trend in evidence most 
of the time after Labor Day. However, 
the two classes of bonds did not move in 
opposite directions during the entire 
year. Under the influence of near-panic 
conditions in the months of April and 
May, gilt edged bonds, medium grade 
and speculative issues all ceclined to- 
gether. Thus the bond market as a whole 
touched its low point for the year on 
May 31. Those who were fortunate 
enough to purchase the best grade of 
bonds at or close to the May 31 lows 
obtained very attractive yields which 
may not again be obtainable on bonds of 
the highest quality for a long time. With 
the restoration of confidence and more 
normal conditions in July, the bond mar- 
ket was again divided into two distinct 
parts. 

From another point of view, it would 
be more nearly correct to divide the 
market into three or four parts, with 
U. S. Government obligations and muni- 
cipals constituting the other divisions. 


the highest investment quality showed conservative investment funds from Due mainly to the huge excess reserves of 
NEW BOND OFFERINGS FOR THE WEEK 
(New offerings aggregating less 
than $1,000,000 are not included) Amount Interest Offering Yield or 
Name of Issue Offered Date Price Basis % 
BONDS CALLED THIS WEEK 
(Except in cases of entire issues called amounts 
called for less than $10,000 are not included) Call Date 
Name of Issue Amount Price Payable 
Roumania (Kingdom of) Monopolies Instit... . .gtd. ext. 7s.................1959 545,700 100 Feb. 1, 1933 


Nore.—Coupon paying agents or trustees wi'l supply complete list of bond numbers cal'ed for redemption. 
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the banks and idle funds of other institu- 
tions, and the desire for the utmost in 
safety, an almost unprecedented demand 
for Governments developed during the 
year. This demand centered mainly 
upon the short term Treasury notes and 
certificates, and drove the yields on the 
maturities up to two years down to 
extremely low figures. The yield on the 
90-day Treasury discount bills dwindled 
to a point at which the net return would 
searcely cover the expense of the cleri- 
cal’ work involved in purchases. The 
longer term Governments fluctuated over 
a wide range during 1932, in some cases 
exceeding 16 points, but showed sub- 
stantial net gains for the year. The 
improved demand for the longer term 
issues was a feature of the closing weeks of 
the year, and most Governments closed 
1932 at or near the best prices recorded 
since 1931. 


New Financing in 1932 


The cleavage between high and low 
grade bonds which characterized the 
market for corporation bonds was also 
very much in evidence in the municipal 
bond market. States, counties and cities 
of the highest credit rating were able to 
sell new bond issues at the best prices in 
many months, but those political units 
whose financial administration has not 
been all that might be desired found that 
they could not float new issues at any 
price. New financing of all types fell off 
very sharply from 1931 levels. Muni- 
cipal and public utility bonds accounted 
for the bulk of the new offerings. A note 
issue of the Chesapeake & Ohio and two 
or three issues of equipment trust certifi- 
cates constituted the only new railroad 
bond offerings other than those involved 
in plans for refinancing maturities which 
were negotiated directly with the bond- 
holders. In the railroad field, the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation took over 
the financing functions normally per- 
formed by the banking houses. The 
amount of new industrial bond financing 
was negligible. 


The Bond Outlook 


Looking to 1933, it appears practically 
certain that gilt edged bonds and second- 
ary obligations will continue to go their 
separate ways. Since there is no sign of 
an, early end to the glut of unemployed 
funds or the wide-spread inclination to- 
ward caution in making new investments, 
it appears likely that the highest grace 
bonds will continue firm in the near tern. 
future. There is some question, however, 
as to the likelihood of any further sub- 
stantial advances in this group, in view 
of the very high quotations already pre- 
vailing. In the event that any of the 
more radical of the inflationary measures 
which have recently been proposed by cer- 
tain politicians should be enacted into 
law, a very severe drop in the highest 
grade bonds would follow. Even mildly 
inflationary measures might cause a 
marked reaction in this group. 

Medium grade and speculative bonds 
will continue to follow the stock market, 
in some instances, discounting inevitable 
capital readjustments. Some major oper- 
ations of scaling down funded debt to 
meet low property valuations and income 
will doubtless be recorded in the history 
of 1933. 


JANUARY 11, 1933 


Sacmon P. Cuase, Secretary of the Treasury under Lincoum 


THE CHASE 


NATIONAL BANK 
of the (ity of New York. 


STATEMENT of CONDITION DECEMBER 31, 1932 


RESOURCES 


Casu From Banks - $ 391,297,423.83 


.@ 


U.S. Government Securities ......  214,996,448.76 
Strate anpD Municipat Securities 

MATURING WITHIN TWO YEARS . . . , 75,212,564.96 
Orner STATE AND Municipat Securities. . 7,812,860.39 


Oruer SEcurRITIES 


MATURING WITHIN TWO YEARS... ... 41,092,526.15 


Feperat Reserve Bank Stock. ..... 8,160,000.co 
Oruer Bonps SECURITIES. ...... 99,427,414.70 
Loans anD Discounts. ......... 887,187,429.74 
Customers’ ACCEPTANCE 

LiaBiLity $118,438,145.75 


Less AMounT IN PortFouio 32,625,724.18 


85,812,421.57 
12,574,864.96 
$1 ,856,290, 38 -76 


LIABILITIES 

Reserve For Taxes, INTEREST, 

CONTINGENCIES, ETC. . . . 15,937,119.26 
Divivenp PayABLe 1933 3700,000.00 
Deposits... . 1,466,038,619.32 


ACCEPTANCES . $122,133,158.83 
Less Amount In PortFoLio 32,625,724.18 

LiasBitity As EnporsER ON ACCEPTANCES 
AND Foreton .......2..-. 


89,507,434-65 


1,217,624.32 
20,758,973-66 
$1 856,290, 38 I -76 


This statement does not include the statements of any of the 
organizations affiliated with The Chase National Bank 
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Butts 


AMONG 


AND 


THE 


BEARS 


This week we quote the opinions of leading executives with respect to their industries ° 
The ratings used in this department are taken from THE FINANCIAL WORLD Independent Appraisals of Listed Stocks 


Am. Steel Foundries 4 = 


Any notable purchases by the railways, 
await the revision of railway regulation 
and leveling of competing agencies, and 
the prosperity of the equipment industry 
with its 500,000 workers and its billions 
of dollars investment, hinges upon the 
same factors. 
George E. Scott, President. 


American Rolling Mills 4 “Cc” 


The business outlook for 1933 is so thor- 
oughly interwoven with the larger na- 
tional and international problems still to 
be settled, that no opinion can be formed 
without appraisal of these factors. I can 
see no full economic recovery until the 
whole European debt situation is cleared 
in a manner reasonably satisfactory to all 
parties. At home the trend of policies 
of our new National Administration must 
be appraised before trade and commerce 
ean get back to anything like normal. 
Against these larger political influences 
the country has run on short rations for 
so long that a tremendous deferred de- 
mand has accumulated. American busi- 
ness has apparently cleaned house so 
thoroughly without losing any of its 
ability to serve, that as these larger na- 
tional and international problems clear 
up, as they undoubtedly will, we are 
bound to go ahead. 
George M. Verity, Chairman. 


Baltimore & Ohio 4 — 


It seems to be a fact that business gen- 
erally in our country has been operating 
on about a 50 per cent basis for the last 
year, and that condition, of course, is 
directly reflected in the earnings of the 
railroads. If we are to remain perma- 
nently on a 50 per cent basis, undoubtedly 
we have too many railroads, too many 
steel mills and too many manufacturing 
establishments of all kinds, but I can not 
bring myself to believe that the United 
States is going to remain permanently 
upon a 50 per cent basis, and just because 
I do believe in the future possibilities of 
our country. I am optimistic concerning 
the future of the railroads. It seems to 
me there is much reason for believing 
that we have already reached the depths 
of the depression, and if so a change for 
the better may soon be expected. 
Daniel Willard, President. 


Cons. Gas of N. Y. 4 “A” 


It is apparent that the electrical industry 
is bearing its burdens resulting from the 
economic situation. Because such a large 
percentage of industry is electrified, the 
depressed condition of general business 
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reacts upon the electrical industry, and the 
course it will take during 1933 will follow 
closely that of business generally. 

George B. Cortelyou, President. 


Consolidated Oil 4 a 


The oil business has less excuse than any 
other for its troubles. The decrease in 
output has been slight in comparison with 
any other industry. But artificial restric- 
tion, known as proration, has failed us. 
Our business must be built up from the 
bottom, not from any artificially-main- 
tained level. Nations and individuals are 
not comfortably lifted out of bad times. 
They must dig themselves out. Our own 
particular unit of the oil industry is not 
looking for any formula for relief—Gov- 
ernmental or otherwise. 
Harry F. Sinclair, Chairman, 


Delaware & Hudson 4 ad 


I am of the opinion that we have now 
reached the low point, and that we can 
look forward with confidence to improve- 
ment which, even though slow, will be 
steady. 

Leonor F. Loree, President. 


General Foods 4 “B” 


The food industry has made real efforts to 
restore better business. It has improved 
products and has dared to test the niar- 
ket with new ideas. It now seems to be 
in the mood to attack its own trade 
problems in a give-and-take spirit. One 
ean only hope that the new year will see 
progress in the solution of our important 
domestie and international problems, and 
above all, that our governments— 
national, State and local—will follow the 
thrifty economic policy now practiced in 
industry. 
Colby M. Chester, President. 


General Mills 4 “B+” 


Our belief in the future should support 
our courage in the present. Our courage 
in the moment should be supported by 
our faith in the future. There is too much 
panic in business today; there is too much 
panicky thinking, too much resort to 
methods which are destructive to progress 
along the lines of sound merchandising. 
Such practice is a denial of future better- 
ment and an acknowledgment of defeat. 
Industry must “carry on.” There can be 
no question. e shall emerge successful 
from this depression; indeed we are seem- 
ingly on the eve of an upward spiral. 
Confusion of thought must give place to 
an orderly and sound procedure. 
James F. Bell, President. 


Illinois Central 4 


The greatest asset with which the rail- 
roads enter 1933 is the increased public 
interest which has been aroused in both 
their present and their future situations. 
It is safe to say that never before in rail- 
way history has the public understood 
better the permanent significance of the 
railroads, or been more deeply concerned 
with their maintenance as going institu- 
tions. Despite the disheartening con- 
ditions the railroads have made definite 
progress in the quality of their services, 
until today certain features of it are bet- 
ter than ever before in history. When 
the depression begins to wear away and 
unfair competitive conditions are re- 
moved, the railroads will be fortified as 
never before to make great and immediate 
progress 
L. A. Downs, President. 


“C+” 
The nickel business has become one of the 
basie industries of the world, which rise 
and fall with the tide of general business. 
This is demonstrated by the low point 
which nickel consumption reached last 
spring, and by the slow but persistent 
recovery which it has experienced in the 
last few months. Whether it will con- 
tinue this advance in 1933 thus depends 
on what fate has in store for world busi- 
ness as a whole. World consumption of 
nickel for the first nine months of 1932 
slightly exceeded 40,000,000 pounds, com- 
pared with slightly more than 56,000,000 
pounds in the previous year.' Despite 
this decrease, four alloys increased in use 
over 1931. 
Robert C. Stanley, President. 


International Nickel 4 


ee C+” 


We are suffering chiefly from maladjust- 
ment. The adjustment, which has been 
going on, is painful, but we, in the United 
States, have no reason to become dis- 
couraged. With natural resources in al- 
most unlimited quantities, with national 
youth and virility as a people, with 
health and initiative superior to that 
existing anywhere else, we need to tighten 
our belts and readjust ourselves, keeping 
our courage and confidence. The year 
1933 will not be one of buoyant and rapid 
recovery, with easy income and easy life. 
It will be one of continued effort and 
striving to better our economic and busi- 
ness structure, and to assist and en- 
courage those who are really suffering. 
We will be ‘“convalescing.” If you 
choose, with an ultimate return to ad- 
justed normal economic and social life. 
Albert H. Morrill, President. 
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Kroger Grocery 4 
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New Haven 4 = 


I believe the improvement in business 
which started this Fall should continue 
gradually. Such improvement will be 
expedited by early and constructive action 
by the present Congress on important 
matters which will come before it. There 
are many serious problems still facing 
this country, and their early solution is 
essential to complete business recovery. 
The railroad industry should be among 
the first to respond to a definite general 
upturn in business conditions. It is im- 
perative both from the viewpoint of the 
national welfare and that of the railroads 
that there be some revision of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation act, and 
that reasonable legislation be passed 
promptly covering highway and waterway 
transportation. 
J. J. Pelley, President. 


N. Y. Chic. & St. Louis 4 “D+” 


The depression has taught us, among 
other things, the dependence of one 
industry on the other industries. So 
great is this interdependence that a fore- 
east for the railroads, for example, not 
only involves a knowledge of what may 
happen in steel, coal, automobiles and 
other forms of manufacture but some 
idea, too, of what may be done in the 
legislative halls of Congress. We are 
hoping, though not predicting, that 1933 
will come much closer to the 1931 level 
than to that of 1932. It is my belief we 
have been on the road to recovery ever 
since last summer, but our progress has 
been that of the Alpine climber who 
drops back two feet in every three feet of 
his ascent. 
W. L. Ross, President. 


Packard 4 = 


The largest potential demand for new 
automobiles in the history of the auto- 
motive industry exists at the beginning of 
1933. During the last three years, as 
production has declined steadily, the 
factor of obsolescence has been creating a 
proportionate increase in the potential 
replacement market. Of the 21,045,000 
automobiles on the roads at the end of 
1932, nearly 4,500,000 were more than 
seven years old. It is inconceivable that 
any appreciable number of these will go 


A WELL BALANCED 
INVESTMENT PORTFOLIO 


Group % 
Sound Bonds ...... 25 
ll. ... Sound Preferreds ....25 


Ill... Sound Common Stocks ..25 
IV... Speculative Securities ...25 


Such a portfolio affords diversi- 
fication, satisfactory income, and 
speculative opportunities. It may 
be regarded as the soundest general 
investment program. 


out of service without being replaced. 
Our confidence in the future of the in- 
dustry is based upon this large market 
created by obsolescence, upon new cars 
for 1933 that represent our finest achieve- 
ment in engineering and design, and upon 
a record of management in the industry 
which has maintained large cash reserves 
and a sound financial position. 
Alvan Macauley, President. 


Penney J. C. 4 “C+” 


I feel that our experience has shown the 
inherent strength of the chain store 
method of mass distribution. 

J.C. Penney, Chairman. 


Phillips Pete 4 a 


I believe the petroleum industry may look 
forward in 1933 to an even better year 
than the one just closed. 

Frank Phillips, President. 


Radio Corp. of Am. 4 “D+” 


Industry faces a year of scientific study, 
fundamental planning, shortened hours 
of labor and plant rehabilitation. 

David Sarnoff, President. 


Standard Brands 4 = 


I do think that I feel, more than I see, 
signs that business ison the upgrade. The 
general tendency to do something about 
it rather than talk about it; the general 
attitude of hopefulness rather than dis- 
couragment that is prevalent among the 
people with whom I come in contact in 
my business life, seem to me to be straws 


which show which way the wind is blow- 
ing. It seems to be blowing in the right 
direction. 

Joseph Wilshire, President. 


Studebaker 4 


Sales of motor vehicles for 1933 should 
show a substantial increase over 1932. For 
the past three years sales in the United 
States and abroad have been considerably 
below normal replacement demand. This 
means a great many cars are continued in 
use after they pass the stage of safe and 
economical operation. The situation exists 
in the automobile industry, therefore, 
wherein consumption has overrun produc- 
tion by a wide margin and has built up 
an accumulated need of substantial pro- 
portions. The full effect of this can be 
translated into demand only under cir- 
cumstances of widespread restoration of 
purchasing power. 
A. R. Erskine, President. 


Underwood Elliott 4 = 


The immediate prospect of an important 
increase in general business is admittedly 
not to be expected. There is, however, 
good reason to believe that conditions 
during the new year will gradually im- 
prove. The outlook for the office appli- 
ance industry is promising. During the 
last few years a large potential market has 
gradually developed, not only because the 
business world has experienced the neces- 
sity for efficient and economic methods, 
but also because there has been some 
tendency to refrain from the purchase and 
the necessary replacement of worn out and 
obsolete equipment. 
Philip D. Wagoner, President. 


United Aircraft 4 


Business as a whole during 1932 showed 
no improvement. However, there is some 
foundation for belief that things have 
finally stabilized. As a matter of fact, in 
certain lines distinct shortages have ap- 
peared, and to some extent normal con- 
sumption seems running ahead of present 
production. I believe 1933 will see the 
beginning of an upward trend. There is 
little reason to expect quick improvement 
on account of the many difficult problems 
still unsolved. 
F. B. Rentschler, President. 


THE FINANCIAL WORLD’S 


CORPORATE EARNINGS BAROMETER 


Current Future 
Earnings Earnings 
Compared 
With a With 
Year Ago Present 


@ Amusements 
@ Automobile, Passenger De 
q Automobile,Commercial ? © 
Chemicals ........ 
Farm Equipment. . . . Re) 


QFertilizer..........D 


Norts: No changes from last week. 


Current Futu 


re 
Earnings Earnings 
Compared Compared 
With a With 
Year Ago Present 


@ Electrical Equipment 
Companies .... 
Leather and Shoes... 
Machinery and Tools . .De 
Merchandisers...... .D® 
QOffice Equipment .. . 

. . 

@Public Utilities... .. .Be 


Current Future 
Earnings Earnings 
Compared 

With a With 
Year Ago Present 


QRailroads ......:...0 
4 Railroad Equipment. . 
QTire and Rubber... . .B 


@ Seasonal trend. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE: This tabulation is prepared on the basis of conditions existing at the present time, and future presentations will 


be revised as warranted by developments. The left hand indicator shows by its 
of corporate ge as compared with their respective positions one year ago. 


present as a base. 


sition above or below horizontal (or neutral), the current status 
he right hand indicator is a forecast of future earnings, using the 
his indicator attempts to answer the question, how will conditions in the near term future compare with the present? 
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Otto Guenther, Sr. 


Founder of The Financial 

World whose vision fore- 

saw the possibilities of a 

popular financial journat 
Sor the masses, 


N THE span of life, thirty years com- 
pose only a brief flight of time, but 
when measured in the sphere of a 

mortal’s hour glass they encompass an 
era of activity in which can be included 
notable achievements, or reflectively 
looked back upon as marked with flaccid 
inactivity. THe Frnanctan 
rounded its thirtieth milepost last October. 
It did not hold a birthday to celebrate the 
oceasion; it did not chronicle it with a 
special anniversary number, but felt it 
was an ordinary event in its cycle of 
activity as a publication. 

The notable and outstanding feature of 
Tae FinanciaL Wor vp’s thirty years of 
existence has been its singleness of pur- 
pose in clinging to the ideals of the great 
journalist, its founder, Otto Guenther, 
father of the present publisher, to give 
the people an unshackled, unbiased, and 
popular financial publication that they 
eould feel was their own and which was 
devoted to the protection of their interests. 


Launched on an Uncharted See 


It was no bed of roses that Tur Finan- 
c1aL Wortp occupied when it was 
launched upon its career. Its field was 
experimental, and resembled an uncharted 
sea. However purposeful were its aims, 
it still remained to be proven whether 
they would receive the friendly approba- 
tion of the public it was designed to serve. 

In addition to this uncertainty it had 
to overcome another handicap in that its 
founder had to finance itout of his own 
slim purse. It had no financial angel to 
fall back upon for even if one had been 
available he would not fit into the edi- 
torial dictum of complete financial inde- 
pendence. 

To tell the truth bluntly and fearlessly 
was, thirty years ago, a startling innova- 
tion in financial journalism. In those 
days the spirit of caveat emptor prevailed. 
Finance had encased itself in a smug 
cloak, resenting any fearless expression of 
opinion, antagonistic to any movement 
too enlightening to the public, even 
though it could not disagree with its 
justification, holding to the fallacious 
theory that frank and open discussion was 
a disturbing influence on confidence. 

But Tue Frnancrat Worvp’s publisher 
felt otherwise. For years he had seen 
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how the individual investor was made the 
prey of the financial spoilsmen because he 
had no one to turn to for outspoken 
advice. The more he thought of their un- 
protected position, the more was he im- 
bued with the feeling that here was a 
special field in which he could contribute 
a useful public service. The thought alone 
eould not fulfill the ambition. There was 
needed a vehicle through which it could 
be communicated to the people. This 
means of communication he would pro- 
vide through a publication that would be 
more or less experimental until through 
adequate public support it could expand 
to more pretentious proportions. 

That was the beginning of Tur Finan- 
craAL Wortp. It first appeared as a small 
sized monthly with the modest annual 
subscription price of one dollar. What it 
lacked in proportion it more than made 
up in the virility and daring views and 
opinions its founder imparted to its con- 
tents by his trenchant pen. He would 
accept no advertising in those days of 
pioneering, for he felt he did not have 
the circulation which would justify so- 
liciting legitimate financial business, and 
there was no space purchaseable at any 
price by deceptive and dishonest concerns, 

This period marked the creative cycle, 


Gitinn 


Years 
of Service 


It also was a very turbulent one for Tue 
FinancraL Wor Lp proved an unweleome 
intruder upon the undisturbed and wide 
open arena of operations of the horde of 
financial swindles that then existed. The 
first really big oil field in America had been 
discovered at Beaumont, Texas, and it be- 
came the mecea of hot air oil promotions 
instead of really worth while develop- 
ments. Gold was disovered at Goldfield, 
Nevada, that set in motion another specu- 
lative orgy in wild cat mining stocks. 
Smaller boomlets cropped out in planta- 
tion schemes and in new inventions. Not 
only were the newspapers filled with 
offerings of wealth-making opportunities, 
but the mails were flooded with dangling 
baits of get-rich-quick schemers to lure 
unsuspecting investors into their nets. 


Threats and Suits 


Upon all these camflouged traps Tur 
FinanciaL Wor cp trained its searchlight 
of irrefutable exposure, and being a new 
publication it loosed upon itself a nest of 
stinging hornets. It was a battle royal 
that followed. At first the get-rich-quick 
element endeavored to silence it by threats 
of extinction. Not succeeding with their 
intimidations, they tried more direct 
means. Not only were criminal libel ac- 
tions tried, but civil actions as well, to 
silence it on the theory that its publisher 
was financially unable to fight them to a 
finish and continue its publication. 

All these efforts to gag THe FinanciaL 
Wortp were futile. Not only were they 
unsuccessful, but they had a very im- 
portant result. This baptism of fire was 
what the new publication needed most to 
attract public attention to it, for it was 
the best form of advertising for courage 
and independence that one could wish. 
The outcome of those actions confirmed 
the truth of its exposures, putting out of 
business the swindlers and landing most 
of the perpetrators in jail. 

Having vindicated his judgment, Tue 
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FinaNcriAL Worvp’s founder retired and 
turned over the editorial direction of its 
publication to his son, the present pub- 
lisher, who had been associated with him 
since its inception. Except for this 
change, THe FinancraL has been 
under one supervision throughout its long 
eareer. The spirit that infused it and the 
high ideals on which it was conceived still 
permeate it as vigorously as they did at 
its birth. 

It was a source of great satisfaction 
that its founder lived to see the day when 
all his hopes were more than realized. 
From a small monthly, it expanded into 
a semi-monthly. Then finding its field in 
Chieago somewhat restricted, for that 
city was not the heart of the country’s 


financial activities, it moved to New York. ° 


That was in 1906. By that time it had 
become powerful enough through the 
publie’s support to finance its expansion 
{nto a weekly. To this assistance Tur 
Financia Wortp is indebted for its 
growth and what it is today. It is gratify- 
ing to its present publisher to feel that 
those who furnished it with the $20,000 
capital (for preferred stock) required to 
make this important change, not only 
were rewarded with a liberal return upon 
their faith, but received a substantial 


advertising and honesty in financial offer- 
ings. It has seen this movement spread 
to Chambers of Commerce, where special 
branches have been set up so as better to 
protect the community from financial 
piracy. 

Years before investment bankers real- 
ized the importance of associating them- 
selves into a central organization, THE 
FinanciaL Wortp pointed to this great 
need, and contended that such a step 
would enable legitimate finance to fight 
more effectively against fraud and would 
aid constructive financial operations 
through such co-ordination. That organi- 
zation was started in Chieago in response 
to this urging, with George W. Caldwell 
as its prime mover and first president. 
Today it forms one of the most powerful 
supports to the investment structure of 
the nation. 

Yet throughout its thirty years, THe 
FinaNnciaAL never has lost sight of 
the importance of constant vigilance as 
the price of financial security. It has 
never furled up its flag because of the 
misconceived notion that its fight for 
what is best in finance for the people is 
ever finished. As long as human nature 
is what it is, crime will persist and this 
applies to finance as much as it does to 
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THE NEW FINANCIAL WORLD. 


How do yéu like our new form and 
dress? Our enlarged size enables ‘us to 
‘give subscribers even more for their money 
than possibly they bargained for. To this 
we know you won't object, whilst we, our- 
selves, have come to realize that the 
a this j 


premium when their stock was retired. 

With becoming modesty and without 
desire to boast to the least degree, THE 
FinanciaL Wor feels it can point with 
pride to many financial reforms it has 
pioneered and seen put into forceful 
operation. Long before the states enacted 
their blue sky laws for the protection of 
investors, it advocated the pressing need 
for such legislation. Its continuous reve- 
lations of the economic erosion that wide- 
spread financial swindling produced, com- 
pelled the general acceptance of the 
theory that it was the duty of the states 
to provide proper legal safeguards for in- 
vestors. Out of it grew the blue sky 
laws that the numerous states have 
adopted. It gave being to the investors’ 
vigilance committees, the first one of 
which was organized under the auspices 
of the Advertising Clubs of the World, and 
had for ‘ts vice-president the publisher 
of Tue FinanctaL Worip. That com- 
mittee was the predecessor of the Better 
Business Bureaus which are supported by 
powerful mercantile and financial interests 
for the purpose of demanding truth in 
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We have in mind a plan already -which 
we confidently anticipate will enable us to 
announce the Financjal World'as a weekly 
and, as soon as we have it perfected, will 
inform our readers. As more than two- 
thirds have expressed themselves that the 
Financial World should be made a. weekly 
as soon as possible, this iatimation will 
come as a bit of gratifying news. 

wever, ea few m 


the common walks of life. Sleek and 
quick-witted minds will always scheme 
to abstract their savings from the unwary. 

The average investor is unaware of the 
number of swindles in operation in a 
speculative orgy, or of their dimensions. 
But the proportions it can reach were 
illustrated by the publisher of Tue F1- 
NANCIAL in a series of six 
articles he contributed to World’s Work 
in collaboration with John K. Barnes, its 
financial editor. This series, captioned 
“The Pirates of Promotion,” exposed the 
leading financial frauds of the period, gave 
their names, described their schemes and 
methods of operations, and concluded 
with listing nearly a thousand of them by 
name, nature and capital. The latter 
amounted to nearly twenty billions of 
dollars based on the par value of their 
stocks, though they were not all sold or 
offered at their par value price. But 
making all allowances for these differ- 
ences, the total still was appalling and 
the widespread attention these articles at- 
tracted led to additional financial reforms. 

(Please turn to page 52) 


Bonds 
for Investment 


Our January Bond Cir- 
cular contains an extensive 
list of bonds diversified as 
to type, maturity, yield, 
and other investment con- 
siderations. 


We shall be glad to supply 
copies of “Bonds for In- 
vestment” upon request. 


Chase Harris Forbes 
Corporation 
The Chase National Bank Building 
60 Cedar Street, New York 


STOCKS AND 
COMMODITIES 


Folder explaining margin require- 

ments, commission charges and 

trading units furnished on request. 

Cash or Margin Accounts 
Inquiries Invited 


SPRINES & CO. 


“BROKERAGE SERVICE SINCE 1898" 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
and other leading exchanges 


60 Beaver St. NEW YORK 15 W. 47th St. 


Members 


STOCKS 


carried on conservative margin 


H. F. McCONNELL & CO. 


(Established 1908) 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


€0 Wall Tower, N. Y. Tel. WHitehall 4-6400 


INVESTMENT HINTS 


and other valuable information on trading 
methods in our helpful booklet sent on 
request. Ask for K6é 


100 SHARE OR ODD LOTS 


(HisHoLm & (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway, New York 


| Complete 
Brokerage Service 


Orders for bonds and 
Stocks solicited 


GOODBODY & CO. 


Members New York and ey Stock 
Exchanges and New York Curb hange 


230 Park Ave. 


115 Broadway 
New York 


New York 


Branch Office 
1424 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Statistical Picture 


A comprehensive digest of the statistij 
during the past three years outlining 
prices, common stock fluctuations, avy 
together with the 


(15)Stock Prices—Av. Per Share 


Volume Average Prices High Low 
1930 39,595,000 gr. tons 1930 2.111e. per Ib. 1930 =$108.18 $75.89 
1931 25,193,000 gr. tons 1931 2.016¢. per Ib. 1931 79.59 37.50 
1932 (1)13,200,000 gr. tons 1932 (1)1.958e. per lb. 1932 31.25 14.88 
Last 1.948e. per Ib. 


1,750,000 tons 1930 12.982c. per lb. 1930 44.69 26.42 


1931 1,501,000 tons 1931 8.116¢. per lb. 1931 28.66 13.69 
1932 (2)1,000,000 tons 1932 5.600¢. per Ib. 1932 14.21 6.03 
Last 4.775e. per lb. 


9: 88,591,736,000 k.w.h. 6.03¢c. per k.w.h. 1930 59.60 34.53 


1931 85,575,307 ,000 k.w.h. 5.78¢. per k.w.h. 1931 40.57 20.79 
1932 77,500,000,000 k.w.h. 5.60¢. per k.w.h. 1932 19.39 9.52 
Dksenencscedes 1930 898,000,000 bbls. crude 1930 $1.455 per bbl. 1930 46.49 7.49 
1931 851,000,000 bbls. crude 1931 0.879 per bbl. 1931 26.54 14.23 
1932 (1)721,000,000 bbls. crude 1932 0.959 per bbl. 1932 15.18 9.32 


Last (26)0.994 per bbl. 


119.64 billions 1930 $6.40 per thousand 1930 71.12 49.26 


(Cigarette Mfgrs.) 1931 113.45 billions 1931 6.62 per thousand 1931 54.64 38.75 
: 1932 (24) 106.38 billions 1932 6.85 per thousand 1932 46.64 31.48 
Last (25)6.85 per thousand 
1930 (4)27,310,580 tons 1930 3.38e. per pound 1930 fhe 36.1 
1931 28,728,000 tons 1931 3.34¢. per pound 1931 47.9 26.9 
1932 26,291,000 tons 1932 2.92¢. per pound 1932 38.4 14.6 
Last 2.92¢c. per pound 
1930 unite 1930 39.62 23.62 
(1)1,450,000 units 1932 15.05 6.17 


(17)510,380,000 sq. ft. 1930 (16) 202.9 1930 55.15 30.00 
1931 326,000,000 sq. ft. 1931 181.4 1931 33.07 14.31 


1932 155,340,000 sq. ft. 1932 157.4 1932 12.43 6.10 
Last 158.5 
(Av. Rev. per Ton-Mile) 
Railroads....... 1930 45,877,974 cars loaded 1930 1.063¢. 1930 103.35 67.88 
1931 37,272,371 cars loaded 1931 (8)1.055¢. ~ 1931 69.75 28.85 
1932 (20)28,188,000 cars loaded 1932 (9)1.061e. 1932 26.38 11.82 
Aviation Mfgrs... 1930 SE eae 1930 27.84 9.84 
1931 1931 13.00 6.20 


1932 9.15 2.84 


peesens (5)131.3 1930 (14)88.7 1930 90.70 61.70 
1931 (5)89.6 1931 79.3 1931 65.01 36.24 
(5)64.9 1932 (24)73.9 1932 33.44 18.21 


(18)3,314 * 1930 (19)11.93c. per Ib. 1930 40.99 21.32 
1931 3,243 1931 6.15¢. per Ib. 1931 25.06 14.11 
1932 (9)3,069 1932 (24)3.47¢. per Ib. 1932 18.23 7.13 


(21)92.3 1930 (23)80.8 1930 27.47 16.05 
1931 96.7 1931 65.3 1931 18.94 11.27 
1932 (22)77.9 1932 (24)56.5 1932 12.66 6.42 


(1) December estimated. (2) Copper output world figures; 1932 estimated. (3) Excluding companies which do not issue quarterly reports, except 
rail earnings and dividend figures are for all Class I roads. (8) Based on 9 mos. 1931. (9) Based on 9 mos. 1932. (10) Estimate based on 10 months eé t 
mated. (14) Standard’s Wholesale Index for Chemicals and Drugs, 1926=100. (15) Indollars per share; N. Y. 8S. E. valuations except for Sugar, for which I 
(18) Monthly averages in thousands of pneumatic casings produced by about 75% of the industry. (19) Plantation prices for ribbed smoked sheets. ®t 
(25) Since Reduced to $6.00. (26) Since reduced moderately. 
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thbects for 1933. 


are 


ding Cos. (3) 


),871,000 
§,204,000 


9,485,000 
2,746,000 
5,151,000 
,267 000 


1,873,000 

294,000 
6,656,000 
1,222,000 
5,440,000 
3,976,000 
1,808,000 


0,733,000 
5,534,000 
5,172,000 
0,548,000 
ot avail. 


323,000 
4,205,000 
Not Avail. 


M359,000 
M,537,000 


16,238,000 
9,109,000 
0,481,000 
19,920,000 


9,010,000 
11,183,000 
b7,155,000 
#1,161,000 
10,000,000 
0,618,000 
3,992,000 


168,000 
497,000 
16,734,000 
01,941,000 


73,396 000 
§7,427,000 

8,780,877 
14,992,009 


3,010,737 
12,196,958 
93,392,709 

399,419 
ot avail. 


ies and chemicals. 
hber and December car loadings. 


1930 
1931 
1932 


1930 
1931 
1932 


1930 
1931 
1932 
1930 
1931 
1932 


1930 
1931 
1932 


1930 
1931 
1932 


1930 
1931 
1932 


1930 
1931 
1932 


1930 
1931 
1932 
1930 
1931 
1932 


1930 
1931 
1932 


1930 
1931 


1932 


1930 
1931 
1932 


Dividends—5 Leading Cos. 


$123,774,000 
$3,098,000 
36,312,000 


$16,778,000 
6,113,000 
675,000 


$120,992,000 
129,714,000 
(11)124,286,000 
$62,862,000 
46,919,000 
35,469,000 


(6)$79,463,000 
79,659,000 
81,950,000 


$11,838,000 
8,311,000 
7,561,000 


$175,191,000 
155,444,000 
55,897,000 


(6)$13,707,000 
(6)12,601,000 
(6)7,121,000 


(7)$497,025,000 
(8)254,417,000 
(9)67,833,000 
$426,300 
428,000 
299,600 


$98,356 
97,392 
73,837 


$22,999,923 
15,569,640 
10,761,523 


$5,126,172 
4,350,087 
2,870,502 
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(4) Fiscal years ended June 30; long tons. (5) Standard Statistics Index, 1926=100. (6) Four leading com 
(11) 12 months ended September 30, 1932. 

(16) Engineering News Record index o 

ndex basis 1923-26-100. (22) Basis 11 months. 


PROSPECTS 


Despite the extremely low levels of steel operations in the closing weeks of 1932, the industry 
has remained optimistic for a fairly substantial increase in business in the coming months. Since 
output has sagged far below the average level of business activity, as is customary in depressions, 
any definite recovery in 1933 will be doubly reflected in steel operations as the slack is taken up. 
Thus the steel stocks are in a favorable position among those groups which will readily reflect 
improvement in the economic situation, although actual profits seem somewhat removed. 


World producers have been unable to agree on output quotas for 1933 and cooperative restriction 
is unlikely to be in effect for some time. Incr production of low cost African en plus 
existing heavy stocks, makes the price outlook unpromising in world markets and would restrain 
any substantial advance in the United States even should expanding consumption make higher 
levels feasible here. The copper stocks as a group continue in a relatively unattractive position. 


Comparative stability of demands for gas and electricity on the part of residential and com- 
mercial consumers continues to characterize utility progress. Industrial power requirements 
should increase with any improvement in the general business situation. Improvement in operating 
revenues, however, may be off-set to some extent by higher taxes which appear in prospect. With 
respect to the market outlook for this group of securities, probable Federal regulation of holding 
companies constitutes a threat that can not be ignored. 


Although the oil industry will show earnings improvement in 1932, compared with 1931, the clos- 
ing months of the past year have witnessed a definite downtrend in prices and profits, contrasted 
with the sharply improving trend in the third and fourth quarters of 1931. With consumption 
running 10 to 15 per cent or more below a year ago, and with many difficulties obstructing the 
smooth operation of proration programs, temporarily low prices seem necessary if the 1933 summer 
season is to offer any hope of yielding some measure of profit to the industry. The probabilities 
in this respect will be better judged in the coming month or two. 


As smoking is one of the last ‘‘ luxuries” to be given up in times of economic stress, it is logical to 
assume that with a return of prosperity it will show a corresponding gain. The temporarily sharp 
competition offered by the 10-cent brands to the four leaders is likely to subside as higher prices 
for raw tobacco (and possibly higher taxes) would eliminate profits for the former. There are no 
indications of a reversal in the downward trend for cigar consumption except perhaps in the 5-cent 
class. Recent price reduction to $6 per thousand by leaders was directed at the 10-centers. 


Under the restriction plans operating at the present time, the statistical position of the sugar 
industry appears slowly to be adjusting itself to more normal conditions. his process has been 
retarded by a sharp decline in consumption, a trend which is likely to continue for some time. 
Better prices for raw sugar are not expected in the near future and with the exception of the duty- 
free, importers’ profits, if any, should be very moderate. To improve their earnings the refiners 
need increased consumption, which is not yet in prospect. 


Throughout the depression the determination of the motor manufacturers to turn the tide in 
their own business through advanced design and mechanical improvement of their product has 
never flagged. They enter the new year offering the most highly developed cars of their history at the 
lowest prices ever achieved. The potential replacement market is the largest in history, and given 
even moderate continuance of the improvement witnessed in the final six months of last year, 
the motor industry should be in the van of returning normalcy in business and general industry. 


Building and construction has been one of the most severely depressed industries due to the large 
amount of overbuilding of the boom period. Complete recovery must await liquidation and 
readjustment in the real estate field, and this a is always slow of consummation. For the 
immediate future the most apr | sources of gains are in the field of small building and in repairs 
and renovations in all types of structures. Certain leading stocks, where financial and trade 
position is strong, offer long pull attraction, but very careful discrimination should be exercised in 
this diverse group. 


The railroads of the United States, as a whole, should realize better earnings in 1933 than last 
year, but unless there is a sharp recovery in general business activity in the last half of the year, 
the indications are that consolidated income approximating fixed charges is the best that can be 
hoped for. This means that the strong carriers will show good earnings applicable to preferred or 
common stocks, while the weaker roads will continue to show large deficits.. Consequently, some 
additional railroad receiverships in 1933 seem inevitable. 


Higher schedules of operation and better earnings for the aeroplane manufacturers are not in- 
dicated for the year 1933. Smaller government procurements and curtailed demands from in- 
dividual operators should more than off-set the slight improvement indicated for export business 
and replacement sales to transport companies. The transport companies should at least hold their 
own during the current year. 


The chemical industry as a whole is expected to maintain the favorable price structure which it 
has enjoyed so far. Efforts to offset the decline in volume of business through higher efficiency and 
reduction of overhead expenses are continued without, however, making any noticeable curtailment 
in expenses for research and laboratory work. Being essentially a producers’ industry, final im- 
provement is determined largely by the general business activity. 


Prices for raw rubber and cotton, the principal raw materials for this rence are currently 
below production costs, and consequently further inventory losses are not expected for the current 
year. On the other hand, there are no indications of a change in the highly competitive condi- 
tions in this industry, and its unsound merchandising methods largely prevent reasonable profits. 
A moderate increase in demand for the replacement trade, the most profitable section, is antici- 
pated for the current year. 


Consumers’ demand has recently lagged behind the increased textile activity, and consequently 
some recession in the rate of operations is now expected. The price situation for finished products, 
with a few exceptions, remains unsatisfactory and leaves only small profits, if any. In addition, 
overcapacity and ensuing sharp competition hamper profitable operations and no early change 
in this situation is anticipated. An exception is the rayon division, which is likely to continue for 
some time the favorable showing made during the last few months of 1932. 


nies. (7) This and other 
llied Chem. figures esti- 
e contracts let in 37 states. 
Basis 10 months. d Deficit. 


12) 8 months ended August 31, 1932. (13) 
construction costs. (17) F. W. 
(23) Group Index basis 1926=100. (24 
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European Problems in 1933 


- 


HE most important step undertaken 

by Europe in 1932 toward solution of 
one of the world’s problems hampering 
recovery was the Lausanne settlement, 
which for all practical purposes finished 
reparation payments. This action has 
freed Germany’s budget from a heavy 
burden and thereby facilitated the coun- 
try’s task of bringing its public finances 
in order. 


Readjustment of War Debts 


Lausanne should logically be followed 
by a readjustment of interallied debts, 
pourparlers for which have already 
started unofficially, leaving, however, 
definite action to the coming administra- 
tion. England’s payment last December 
was made with the tacit understanding 
that it would be the last under the terms 
eurrently in foree. For financial and 
political reasons, an early settlement of 
this question is much desired by England, 
inasmuch as it is the conditio sine qua non 
for the return to the gold standard and 
stabilization of the pound. Current fluc- 
tuations of the English currency, which 
also affect its European satellites, espe- 
cially the Seandinavian countries, are a 
serious impediment to the development 
of England’s foreign trade and impair 
Britain’s position as a world banker. 

France, which has now refused uncon- 
ditional payment of war debts to the 
United States, also looks forward to a 
new deal with this country. The forces 
of depression hit France last of all na- 
tions, but its commerce and industry have 
suffered severely during 1932. With a 
full treasury a few years ago, that country 
now has a budget badly out of balance. 
Large subsidies granted to industry and 
agriculture and support by quotafsystems, 


largely for internal or external political 


. reasons, are very costly for the govern- 


ment. But in spite of these measures 
unemployment is increasing and trade 
declining. Prospects for France’s govern- 
mental finances are highly uncertain, as 
the internal political situation is such as 
to make imposition of new taxes nearly 
impossible. This has recently been re- 
flected in weakness of the frane and gold 
exports from France. 

Temporarily, at least, Germany ap- 
pears to enjoy political peace and recent 
information tells of further weakening of 
the Hitler forces, which constituted a 
most disturbing factor during 1932. The 
new government’s program as announced 
by Chancellor von Schleicher centers 
around one point, i.e the provision of 
work for the unemployed. This is the 
Reich’s most urgent problem and a sub- 
stantial improvement in international 
trade is a prerequisite to its successful 
solution. All other factors, such as low 
wages, highly skilled labor and an ex- 
cellent industrial equipment, are present 
to bring back prosperity to the German 
Reich. 
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Gains Expected in Steel 
Consuming Lines 


By Ernsst T. Watr, 
President, National Steel Co. 


HE steel industry hopes for a better 

year in 1933. Railroads and building 
construction, normally two of its best 
customers, will probably continue as 
greatly reduced consumers of steel but 
automobiles and tin containers are likely 
to continue their takings. Short canning 


Meanie Bond and 
Share Company 


Two Rector Street 


New York 


crops and reduced stocks in 1932 are 
clearing the way for greater Canning 
activity in 1933, requiring more tinplate 
for this important market. The moto 
industry has a large stored-up demand 
because sales have been less than the 
actual consumption of automobiles for 
several years. In fact, the motor vehicles 
now in use would require nearly twenty 
years to replace at the 1932 rate of produe. 
tion, a period of time obviously far in ex. 
cess of the actual useful life of these ve. 
hicles. The industry is pouring out money 
in a courageous and spirited bid for 1933 
business and the steel industry should 
experience a larger demand from this, 
the third of its largest customers. 

The unceasing ravages of depreciation 
and obsolescence will continue to elim. 
inate units of steel producing capacity as 
efficient competitors, although this change 
will find little reflection in official figures, 
Some of these eliminated units will be 
replaced, although not necessarily with 
the same kind, or in the same locations, 
This flow of capacity, from one place to 
another and from one kind of unit to 
another, has always characterized the 
industry and has been largely responsible 
for the maintenance of its extremely 
high rate of efficiency. It will impose 
many problems upon the executives of 
steel companies, but none which good 
management cannot meet. 


Better Farm Conditions 
Anticipated 


By Oscar C. HuFFMAN, 
President, Continental Can Co. 


A SUBSTANTIAL part of our farm 
population can look forward to in- 
creased benefits in 1933 from the canned 
food situation, and in these benefits the 
can-making industry should share. While 
the consumption of canned foods has 
continued at a fairly normal rate, the 
production in4¥1932 was curtailed by 
short packs in a number of lines. As 
a result, trade statistics indicate that 
there may be shortages in some lines 
by the time the 1933 crops are ready for 
packing, with the total carryover reduced 
to such small proportions that canning 
of the new crops will be substantially 
stimulated. Government figures indi- 
cate that approximately 43 per cent of 
all truck crops are normally purchased 
by canners. 

Reduced tinplate prices, which have 
been passed along to the can user, have re- 
duced the margin between tin containers 
and other types, such as paper, used for 
packaging a large number of dry com- 
modities. This should stimulate the 
use of so-called general line” cans. 

New products, some the result of re- 
search by the can-making companies in 
conjunction with food manufacturers, 
offer interesting possibilities of increas- 
ing the consumption of tin containers. 
Semi-prepared foods, such as ready- 
mixed cake and biscuit preparations, are 
rapidly increasing in popularity. Canned 
tomato juice is an outstanding example 
of a new product which gained tre- 
mendous popularity in a comparatively 
short time. An increase of 90 per cent 
in the 1932 sales of this product was 
recently reported. 
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COLUMN 


Disarrowrine as 1932 turned out to 
be it was not without its bright side. 
It at least proved to us our power of 
resistance. No country could have stood 
the tidal wave of adversity that swept 
over it and come out intact unless it was 
fundamentally sound. This evidence of 
our internal strength must be regarded 
as a significant portend of our recupera- 
tive ability when the tide of recovery 
once sets in. 


Homan nature being as it is, we are not 
apt to attach much importance to this 
revelation of our strength. Three years 
of acute depression, severe losses, and 
shrinking incomes produce a state of 
mental uncertainty during which the 
immediate situation receives more con- 
sideration than the probabilities of the 
future. 


Tus mental attitude is of a post mor- 
tem nature. It gets the people nowhere. 
Whatever may be said of it, we do know 
that what has occurred cannot be reme- 
died however we may grieve over it. We 
may say to ourselves that the predica- 
ment we are in could have been avoided. 
That also is nonsense, for we had no 
control over these developments once we 
had been drawn into the great world war. 


Beronz then we were an isolated 
nation. Our national debt was only about 
$1 billion. Once our destiny became 
linked with that of the world, that debt 
mounted until it exceeded $20 billions. 
This was the capital we lent to bring a 
victorious termination to that moment- 
ous struggle, but with it we also involved 
ourselves in its after affects. 


W: ARE also aware that had it not 
been for the collapse of Europe, our re- 
adjustment from our own speculative 
inflation would have been completed 
several years ago. The country was well 
on the road to recuperation in the summer 
of 1931 when Great Britain went off the 
gold standard, and this desertion from a 
sound monetary standard had its most 
severe repercussion on us, 


Yer in the face of this sharp blow we 
still survived. Though billions of dollars 
of American capital are tied up in Europe 
and in South American countries, inert 
and unable to assist in our own recupera- 
tion, there still remain in the vaults of 
our banks ample resources to finance 
any business revival that sets in. Com- 
pared to the solveney of any nation, 
America is still the strongest unit. 
Whether we get any of our debts paid or 
not, we are the world’s creditor and in a 
vastly stronger position than if we were a 
debtor nation. 


Ocr of this entrenched position we can 
draw more than a modicum of confidence 
in our future. 
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often, 
too, our atten- 
tion is fixed on 
the surface 
ripples. The 
swirling cross 
currents con- 
ceal the real course of the tide, and thus 
are we apt to pass by the imperceptible 
signs of internal strength. We view the 
price range as something static, and now 
at its very low level, we assume a dis- 
couraged and defeatist attitude as if there 
could not be any recovery. 


Yor the actual facts do not support 
this belief. Notwithstanding that secur- 
ity prices are hovering around a receiver- 
ship basis, the books of our corporations 
have registered considerable increases 
in the number of shareholders. This gain 
was large in 1931, when prices were 
higher, but the largest expansion occurred 
in 1932, 


Oxy one significant conclusion can be 
drawn from this development, which 
must be regarded as another constructive 
phase of that year, and that is that the 
rank and file of the American people have 
not lost confidence in their country’s 
ability to stage a rapid come-back once 
the forces of progress begin to assert 
themselves. 


Tas widespread and far flung owner- 
ship of America’s greatest and most 
important enterprises denotes in no less 
impressive manner that there remains 
plenty of investment capital concealed in 
her stockings, just as we had the revela- 
tion of her untapped wealth when with- 
out the least difficulty she raised nearly 
twenty billions of dollars in a few years to 
finance a war. If she could get back only 
half of that, she would be well on the road 
to recovery. 


Kwowina we must ‘evolve our own 
destiny we must realize we have the solu- 
tion within ourselves and the financial 
resourcefulness to bring it about. That 
view is the American view as demon- 
strated by the continuance of the absorp- 
tion of our own securities. This one 
particular development of 1932 is the 
most encouraging indiéation of faith in 
our future. The evidence it presents is 
one of the known causes whose ultimate 
affects are bound to produce a powerful 
fillip to our next period of recovery, al- 
though we may pay little attention to it 
now. 


Ir WILL mean that when the price 
trend turns. upward, it will beget such 
profits to those who had accumulated 
securities in the last two years of depres- 
sion that, instead of manufacturing a 
period of inflation by artificial means, we 


Odd Lots 


The uncertainty of the stock mar- 
ket makes it imperative to diver- 
sify your holdings for your finan- 
cial safety. 


Consider how much more secure 
you would be with 10 shares of 
stock in each of 10 selections than 
you would be with 100 shares in 
any one of them. 


This equalization gives greater 
margin of safety than is procur- 
able in any other way. 


Ask for Booklet F. W. 559 


100 Share Lots 
John Muir&i@ 


New York Stock Exchange 
39 Broadway New York 


Branch Ofice—11 West 42nd St. 


Will Stocks 
Rally 


In a “January Re-Investment Rise’’? 


Send for copy, free, of our latest 
**Stock Market Outlook’’ 


AMERICAN SECURITIES SERVICE 
Suite 3105, Fifty Broadway, New York 


WHERE BUSINESS 
IS ACTUALLY BEING 
TURNED AWAY 


In “poor” times as well as in 
“300d” times, the demands in the 
Small Loan Banking business for 
sound and profitable loans far out- 
runs the available supply of capital 
for lending. 


The astounding characteristics of 
this business and the unequalled 
investment opportunities it offers 
through Consumers Credit Service, 
Inc., a leader in this field, are set 
forth in a new 
booklet: — 


“An Oasis 
in the Desert” 
Mail coupon for 
your copy. 


CREDIT SERVICE 
ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


Graybar Bldg. New York 


F.W.—1-11-33 
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Surplus . 


JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, President 
WILLIAM J. WASON, JR. 
HOWARD D. JOOST 


J. NORMAN CARPENTER, 
Vice-Presidents 


$36 750,573.79 


open an account. 


KINGS COUNTY TRUST 
COMPANY 


BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN 
342, 344 and 346 FULTON STREET 


- $6,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits . 


OFFICERS 


ALBERT I. TABOR. Secretary 2nd Trust Officer 
STATEMENT 
at the close of business on December 31st, 1932 
RESOURCES LIABILITIES 
Cashon Hand........ $2,214,955.95 $ 500,000.00 
Cashin Banks........ 9,996,650.28 6,000,000.00 
3,804,425.00 Undivided Profits.....  665.135.74 
Due Depositors. .... . . 29,401.970.99 
Other Bondsand Stocks 4 908.327 19 Checks Certified...... 37,751.21 
Bonds and Mortgages. 2,433,284.90 Rebate on Loans and 
Bills Purchased... . . 19,358.05 
emand ana iime.. ’ Taxes and Expenses 
Bills Purchased....... 3,230,515.88 
Real Estate.......... 236,608.76 Accrued........... 68,800.00 
Interest and Commis- Officers’ Checks Out- 
sions Accrued...... 383,120.01 57,557.80 


KINGS COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 


The Kings County Trust Company offers to its depositors every 
facility and accommodation known to modern banking. 
not already availing yourself of the advantages offered by this in- 
stitution, the Kings County Trust Company will be glad to have you 


$500,000.00 


$665,000.00 


ALFRED W. APRAMS, 
Asst. Secretary 


EUGENE L. VAN WART, 
Asst. Secretary 


CHESTER A. ALLEN, 


$36 ,750,573.79 


If you are 


will be confronted with the grave prob- 
lem of holding in restraint a natural one. 


Tus country had a taste of that possi- 
bility in the late summer of 1932 when 
security prices doubled in a compara- 
tively few weeks. Such gains were realized 
only because the level of prices was 
already ridiculously low. Such a roseate 
possibility overhangs the nation if busi- 
ness turns its are upward. 


So FAR as concerns the ownership of 
securities, conditions are directly the 


v 


reverse of those fostering the boom of 
1928 and ’29, when the bulk of the stocks 
were carried with borrowed money. To- 
day they are owned outright. They re- 
pose in strong boxes awaiting the inevit- 
able turn. As capital and profits provide 
the impulse for trade revival the greatest 
importance must be attached to this 
eondition which 1932 revealed. To neg- 
lect its consideration would be to ignore 
one of the most’ salient factors in the 
possession of America to bring about its 
own prosperity long before Europe can 
assist in it. 


Difficulties Gradually Working Out 
By W. B. Storey, 
President, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 


N a survey of the year in behalf of the 
Santa Fe, agricultural conditions call 
for first consideration because of their 
major importance to it and the territory 
it serves. Prices this year have meant 
more than yields, and in this respect the 
year has been unfavorable, prices being 
abnormally low. The wheat yield was 
much below the average, due to deficiency 
in moisture through the winter and 
spring, particularly in eentral and western 
Kansas and southeastern Colorado, where 
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moisture is still lacking. Corn made & 
fine and cotton a fair crop. Other grains, 
citrus and deciduous fruits, and vege- 
tables were average. Livestock condi- 
tions were normal, except for a heavy loss 
of sheep and goats in Arizona, due to an 
exceptionally heavy snowfall a year ago 
in the higher altitudes where they were 
grazing. The water supply in the reser- 
voirs of Arizona and California has been 
better than for some years and much of 
it still remains, giving assurance for 1933. 


As to general business conditions, the 
outlook for 1933 is somewhat problemat 
ical. The various difficulties which hayg 
beset business seem to be working out 
one by one. We hope particularly for 
an improvement in commodity prices, 
especially farm products, for, apart from 
the importance of this to Santa Fe terri. 
tory, nothing will furnish a better gen. 
eral basis for a return of prosperity than 
increased buying power among our farm. 
ers. Winter wheat is in good condition, 
except in the dry area above noted, and 
citrus fruit crops are doing well, Jyut 
nothing definite can be predicted so far 
in advance regarding next year’s harvest, 
The railroad situation is clouded both 
by the general business depression and 
because no step has been taken to regulate 
competitive carriers, while our hands are 
tied. Let us hope that the year will 
witness definite action to straighten out 
‘this situation, that there may be marked 
progress in all lines of business, and a zreat 
increase in employment. 
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Office Equipment Outlook 
More Encouraging 


By Tuomas J. Watson, 


President, International Business Machines 
Corporation 


EPORTS from _ business offices 
throughout the country, including 
‘those from our own company’s represenias 
‘tives, continue to be more encouraging, 
indicating that buying by the consumer 
is gradually increasing. This has not 
been apparent in dollar volume in some 
cases, due to low unit prices, but has been 
shown in volume of sales. A continua- 
tion of this improving demand will re- 
sult in better business in 1933, in view 
of the generally depleted inventories and 
the growing need to replace obsolete 
or worn out equipment. 

Business men, however, must continue 
to realize their responsibility to provide 
work for all of our people who are willing 
and able to work. The depression can be 
overcome, not by legislation alone, but by 
putting our people back to work—earning, 
producing and consuming. Spreading 
work will aid in this by immediately 
spreading spending power, security and 
confidence. I am confident that business 
executives will exert every effort to 
eventually make a permanent job for 
every American worker, recognizing that 
work sharing is a temporary measure 
that should not be carried to a point where 
it will work hardship on any employee. 

One way of accomplishing this is by 
the development of new and useful prod- 
ucts that will create additional industries. 
It is likely that in comiug years we shall 
witness much of this, as there is no saturae 
tion point in inventiveness and mechan- 
ical progress directed toward improving 
our standards of living and adding to the 
comforts, happiness and well-being of 
our people. 

There is considerable misunderstand- 
ing about the displacement of labor by 
machines that ignores certain funda- 
mental facts. The cost of producing 
manufactured articles without improved 
equipment would be exorbitant. More- 
over, it is our mechanical and industrial 
progress that have created upwards of 
30,000,000 new jobs in this country alone 
during the past century, securing for our 
people living standards and a degree of 
leisure never before attained. 
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For What Are You Waiting? 


New Philosophy of Investment and Trading Points Way 
to Capital Protection and Profits in Present Market 


headway have adopted a new phi- 

losophy of investment and trading 
—a plan that clearly points the way to 
protection and growth. They have quit 
hoping to recover losses by following the 
same rule-of-thumb method that proved 
such costly, half-true guides. 


They have discarded the theory that 
the best policy is to “buy and hold”— 
they know that they overlook valuable 
profit opportunities if they “wait for the 
turn,” without having any means of 
recognizing “the turn.” 

But it is not to THE turn that sound 
investors and successful traders look for 
protection and profits. Knowing that “if 
you are right in the short swings you are 
bound to be right in the long pull” they 
look to all TURNS. 


Capital CAN Be Made 
to Grow—Today 


Precis who are making financial 


By adopting a flexible, open-minded 
investment and trading policy it is pos- 
sible to make money today. For, as in 
business, turnover is the first principle of 
sound investment. A _ series of small 
profits through capitalizing short swings 
—when they are available—involves far 
less risk than waiting for the profit that 
may come from a “long-pull’’ investment. 


The question then arises, how is one 
to K NOW when to take advantage 
of such a turn? But the question really 
is incomplete. The problem actually re- 
quires for its solution a practical knowl- 
edge of WHEN to buy—and sell, 
WHICH securities and at WHAT 
price. 

In the hope of obtaining such vital 
knowledge, investors for years turned to 
statistics. Recent events, however, have 
proved that raw statistics are mere 
records and do not foretell market action. 
What set of figures can you choose 
that will forecast a turn in the market? 
Or, to what set of figures can you point 
that definitely foretold even one impor- 
tant market turn in the last three years? 


The answer is that there are other 
factors that govern the market price of 
securities. 


Price movements, it now is recognized, 
are governed by forces within the market 
itself. Only ‘through the correct inter- 
pretation of the effect of these forces can 
price movements be foretold with any 
degree of accuracy. 

This new philosophy of investment and 
trading points the way to security and capital 
appreciation in the present market. Through 
it capital is being made to grow—today. 
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By A. W. WETSEL 


THE WETSEL RECORD 


WETSEL TECHNICAL FACTORS, de- 
veloped through years of intimate market 
study, foretold: 


—the October, 1929, break in Sep- 
tember—and again on October 7 
of that year. 


—the rising market that followed 
the break and at what prices to 
get out on that rally. 


—the break of April, 1931, preced- 
ing which time Mr. Wetsel dic- 
tated his memorable telegram, 
“Market absolutely hopeless— 
sell all trading and investment 
holdings.” 


—the rising market of last summer, 
Two days before that rise began» 
Wetsel clients were advised to 
cover short positions. On July 9 
advice was issued to buy on a 
broad scale. 


—again, on November 3, when the 
market was dormant with pre- 
election inactivity, purchases on 
a broad scale were advised in 
order to take advantage of 
the post-election rise—which 
occurred. 


A Sound Method of 
Getting Ahead Financially 


A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service, Inc., ac- 
cepting this philosophy as the only sound 
method of protecting and building capital, is 
engaged ‘in correlating and interpreting the 
market forces that govern security prices and 
their turns. The above citations,* taken from 
the Wetsel record, are given because the 
dates and what they signify are so well 
known. These major swings, however, also 
emphasize the necessity for forecasting the 
short swings, which in the aggregate are even 
more important. 

Through adoption of a flexible invest- 
ment and trading policy, and by correct 
interpretation of the short and intermedia 
swings, true conservatism is obtained, securi- 


The A. W. Wetsel Advisory Ser- 


ties safeguarded and growth fostered. To you 
who have been losing valuable opportunities 
waiting for another prolonged bull market, 
this new philosophy supplies a plan for 
shortening the time when you may recoup 
your losses—enable you to formulate a re- 
tirement plan of your own, without an age 
limit—a means of getting ahead financially. 


Look to 1933 With 


Confidence 


As the New Year gets under way the mar- 
ket, in all probability, will pass into a new 
stage which will, we believe, lead to a period 
of selectivity wherein individual issues will 
reflect their individual technical positions, 
For the last three years the question of 
WHEN tto buy and sell was of para- 
mount importance. But in a period of selec- 
tivity a knowledge of WHICH securities 
becomes equally necessary. 

Such a market affords excellent oppor- 
tunities for the informed investor to fortify 
his position and increase his capital. With 
knowledge of the laws that govern market 
movements and correct application of tech- 
nical market factors, you can look to 1933 
with confidence. 


Send for This Free Folder 


This new philosophy of investment and 
trading is outlined more fully in a remarkable 
article by a staff-member of this organization. 
Exposing the dangers of following popular 
investment fallacies and half-truths (devel- 
oped in boom times), it deals fearlessly and 
specifically from the technical viewpoint with 
such puzzling questions as: which securities 
to deal in; when to buy and sell; the secret of 
forecasting trends; which are forecasting 
factors, and other vital problems affecting 
true conservatism and capital growth. 


Send for this free folder—see for yourself 
HOW this new philosophy protects and 
builds up capital. Mail the coupon now. 


A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service, Inc. 


Investment Counsellors 


Chrysler Building, New York 


vice, Inc., is an organisation i A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service, Inc. 

founded to give abso- Chrysler Building, New York 

lutely disinterested and indepen- ’ 

dent investment management ser- | Please send me, without obligation, your analytical 

vice. It has no securities for sale, article, ‘How to Protect Your Capital and Accelerate 

nor any connection with any other | Its Growth . . Through Trading.” F-W28 

organization whatever. It accepts | 

its interests are identical with those | 

and foster its growth through able 
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Years 


Alone 


are no more the true 
measure of an insti- 
tution than they are 
of a man, but what 
the institution has 
written into those 
years is the real gauge 
of its stature and 
stability 


HE Stewart-Warner Corporation had 

its beginning in the trying times of 
1907, but has survived and grown be- 
cause of its ability to cope successfully 
with changing conditions. 


Great production facilities organized for 
flexibility have successfully held old 
markets while opening up new ones. 


Today Stewart-Warner. pioneering 
leader in the automotive accessory field, 
has successfully entered the field of 
radio, moving picture camera equipment 
and electric refrigeration. 


Its subsidiaries, the Alemite Corporation 
and the Bassick Company, have respec- 
tively established supremacy in the field 
of lubrication—and caster equipment 
for furniture. 


Another Stewart-Warner subsidiary, the 
Stewart Die-Casting Corporation, not 
only supplies parts used in automotive 
accessories, telephones, countless house- 
hold appliances and other items, but also 
manufactures a complete line of cast 
aluminum cookware. 


The most outstanding development in 
braking history, Stewart-Warner Auto- 
matic Full Power’’ Brakes—the only 
instantly responsive braking system to 
harness the giant power of car momen- 
tum as a braking force— is one of 
Stewart-Warner’s latest achievements. 
& 
‘Thus Stewart-Warner maintains sta- 
bility for investments by employing huge, 
{exible production facilities to meet and 


anticipate the demands of old and new 
markets. 


List of products, also latest financial 
report, supplied by your broker or by 
us, direct. 


STEWART- 
WARNER 
Corporation 


1826 Diversey Parkway 
Chicago 
Stewart-Warner-Alemite Corporation 
of Canada, Ltd. 

The Bassick Co. 

The Alemite Corp. 

The Stewart Die-Casting Corp. 


NEW YEAR INVESTMENT PORTFOLIOS 


HESE investment programs have been formulated to aid the investor in taking 

advantage of attractive price levels now prevailing in both bond and _ stock 
markets so as to benefit in a conservative manner from such general economic 
recovery as may be manifest during the coming year or more. Diversification as to 
type of security and as to distribution among industries has been sought in each 
portfolio and in contemplation of the various possible combinations of them. The 
average yield on each program is somewhat lower than might have been secured 
through limiting all selections of stocks to dividend payers; but it was felt that in 
the speculative category a much more satisfactory diversification among soundly 
established enterprises affording the best prospects of substantial enhancement over 
the long term future was to be obtained through a comparatively moderate sacrifice 


of eurrent return. 


$2,500 PROGRAM 


Unit 
4 AA A BONDS: Price 
A A A PREFERRED STOCKS: 
6 shs. Duquesne Light $5 pfd................... 100 
A A SEASONED COMMON STOCKS: 
10 shs. General Foods (2)... 
20 shs. General Electric (40c)............... 
A SPECULATIVE COMMON STOCKS: 
30 shs. American Rolling Mill. .................. 8 
35 shs. Commercial Solvents (60c)............... 10 


$5,000 PROGRAM 


4 4 4 A BONDS: 


$1,000 Pacific Power & Light Ist 5s, 1955. ......... 65 
500 Standard Oil of N. Y. deb. 4 4s, 1951...... 07 

A A A PREFERRED STOCKS: 

10 shs. General Motors $5 pfd................06. 72 

A A SEASONED COMMON STOCKS: 

25 shs. Monsanto Chemical (1 %)................ 28 

40 shes. Standard Brands (1) 15 

A SPECULATIVE COMMON STOCKS: 

50 shs. American Radiator............. 7 


4 AA A BONDS: 


$1,000 National Steel 1st coll. 5s, 1956........... 7s 
1,000 Pacific Power & Light Ist 5s, 1955......... 65 
1,000 Texas Corp. deb. 5s, 1944. 93 

A A A PREFERRED STOCKS: 

15 shs. Atchison, Top. & S. F.4% pfd....... - . 60 

10 shs. Colgate-Palm Olive-Peet $6 pfd........... 80 

40 shs. Philadelphia Co. $3 pfd.......... sea 30 


A A SEASONED COMMON STOCKS: 


50 shs. Chrysler. (1).......... 16 
26 sha. Union Carbide (1.20) 
A SPECULATIVE COMMON STOCKS: 

100 shs. Allis-Chalmers. 7 
70 shs. Firestone Tire (1)..... 13 
100 shs. United Corp. (40¢.)....... 9 


als 


$25,000 PROGRAM 


44 4 A BONDS: 


$1,500 Allis-Chalmers deb. 5s, 1937....... errr 78 
1.500 Dodge Bros. deb. 6s, 1940. ............... 90 
2,000 Inland Steel 4 Ws, A, 1978................ 74 
deb. Se, 1051... 96 
1,500 Reading Co. genl. & ref. 44s, 1997........ 83 

A A A PREFERRED STOCKS: 

10 shs. du Pont $6 deb. stock. ........ 105 

15 shs. Hershey Chocolate $5 pfd................ 78 

20 shs. National Power & Light $6 pfd........... 65 

15 shs. Public Service of N. J. $5 pfd............. S6 

A A SEASONED COMMON STOCKS: 
i5 shs. Allied Chemical (6)........ 
10 shs. American Tel. & Tel. (9)............000. 104 
20 shs. Consolidated Gas of N. Y. (4)........ :6:0., 

100 shs. General Electric (40c)...............00. 15 
10 shs. Norfolk & Western (8)............ bsese 114 


A SPECULATIVE COMMON STOCKS: 


200 shs. American Power & Light................ 7 
150 shs. American Rolling Mill.................. 8 
100 shs. Commercial Solvents (60c).............. 10 
200 shs. Marlin-Rockwell 7 
100 shs. Pennsylvania R.R....... 14 


Total Annual 
Cost Return 
$740 $40.00 
600 30.00 
260 20.00 
300 8.00 
240 
50 21.00 
2,490 $119.00 
$650 $50.00 
485 22.50 
720 50.00 
495 25.00 
700 31.25 
600 40.00 
350 
650 os 
$4,950 $218.75 
$76 $50.00 
650 50.00 
930 50.00 
900 60.00 
S00 60.00 
900 90.00 
800 50.00 
780 60.00 
910 42.90 
700 
910 70.00 
900 40.00 
$9,970 $622.00 
$1,170 ‘$75.00 
1,350 90.00 
1,480 90.00 
960 50.00 
1,245 67.50 
1,050 60.00 
1,440 90.00 
1,170 75.00 
1,300 120.00 
1,290 75.00 
1,230 90.00 
1,040 90.00 
1,180 80.00 
1,500 40.00 
1,140 80.00 
1,400 
1,200 
1,000 60.00 
1,400 200.00 
1,400 
$24.945 $1,432.50 
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Board Room Brevities 


Or Gossip a Customers’ Man Hears 


One of the higher-ups in Radio Corp. will be tuned out shortly. . . . New York 
Central collects $9 million from your Government for that Forty-fifth Street building 
if they turn it over. . . . Television, even though lacking total refinement, is ready 
for your eyes commercially when, as, and if you are ready to start buying again. . . . 
Vincent Astor’s sea-going experience may land him the assistant secretary of the 
Navy job. . . . The news has leaked out that radicals are getting ready to set fire 
to Cuban sugar fields in the February dry season. . . . You can get two to one on 
your money that the next Telephone dividend will be paid in full. . . . That William 
Wrigley estate of $45 million only inventoried $10,000 life insurance, although it is 
understood that more was carried. . . . Given time, Canada might be the world’s 
largest producer of gold. . . . Thomas N. McCarter, prexy of PUB, can have a bank 
presidency if he so desires. . . . Britain is turning out Air Flivvers at $500 per fliv. 

. . Every sneeze during these flu-ent days is bringing added sales to the drug 
companies. . . . Edward Noblett, veteran swindler, cut short his fourth prison term 
at Sing Sing with the grim reaper closing out his account. ... The mechanical 
refrigeration business is the only one to show an increase in the past few years. .. . 
Chairman Norbeck is suffering from a lack of cooperation both inside and outside of 
his Stock Exchange investigating committee with Washington taking a more tolerant 
view of Wall Street... . 


Waar would you suppose Samuel Insull took a four-day air trip to Berlin for? . 

A new axle-less motor truck with motor in the rear is coming on the market and may 
be followed by a passenger car of the same type. . . . Procter & Gamble have a new 
soap product that is almost through the testing processes. . . . Forty per cent of 
the farm lands of the country are mortgaged for more than they are now worth. . 
President Hoover returned from his vacation trip relieved to find that there were 
still some poor fish not hungry enough to bite, or else they, too, have gone Demo- 
cratic. . . . We have 4.3 million illiterates, 20 million impoverished stockholders, 
75 million of a non-working population which leaves 17 million government workers 
and seventy-five millionaires. . . . Capital readjustment for Cities Service has been 
given official denial. . . . The classified ‘‘for sale’’ columns during the week carried 
an ad offering the Wednesday night box in the Dime-and Horseshoe at the Metro- 
politan Opera belonging to a former patronizing broker. . . . Ancient Jerusalem 
worked out of a depression by employing the part-time work policy. . . . A few of 
the oil companies are having rentalitis with their extensive chains of gas stations 
built on long lease land. . . . Boston & Maine is running a special excursion for 
bridge players to Montreal—the first bridge over dry land to wetter parts. .. . 
Al Smith on his fifty-ninth birthday said he only started to work at fifty, which was 
during his second term at Albany. .. . 


Tus wreckers are at work on that million-dollar 47-room mansion of Charles G. 
Gates in Minneapolis that was never occupied. . . . Speaking of hoarding, they 
operated on a canine the other day to remove a coin he swallowed and found enough 
to fill a good-size cash till. . . . The Ford steel works may yet go to either Bethlehem 
or United States Steel if the bidding is liberal enough. . . . Those new cellophane 
bottles can be kicked around without breakage if you are in the mood. ... The 
Thomas Fortune Ryan estate is faced with the job of clearing up the debts of his son 
John Barry, who has only $594 left. . . . The Chi Fair will have a motor ear built 
entirely of glass to show motorists where their gas money goes. . . . Woolworth is 
suing Lerner Stores for three-quarters of a million on lease agreements. . . . Mon- 
tague Norman is still the mystery man; being reported ill in France, the cause of his 
sickness is a dark, dark secret. . . . There is a thin market for stocks which the 
smallest kind of bidding on the floor of the Exchange sends to higher prices, according 
to those that spend their time there. . . . L. F. Loree’s son-in-law, D. M. Collins, is 
extremely bullish on the rails. .. . 


Ox THE same day that Insull’s extradition was denied by Greece, word' came that 
he was being considered to build an European utility empire, and that the house 
on the corner had arranged for Greece to supply it with wheat from this country. 
. If you want to know what is wrong with business, take a peak at the new tele- 
phone directory—undertakers lead the advertisers in its columns. .. . It takes 
twenty-five clerks sixteen days to mail out the dividend checks from General Elec- 
tric. . . . Postmaster General Brown’s new Lincoln car was a trade-in on eight used 
Post Office cars and $1,700 to boot, and only a few months to go. . . . Campbell's 
Soup uses more tin cans than any other company in the world, which doesn’t do 
Continental any particular harm. . . . There are specific plans for debt adjustment 
going to Washington on March 4 and Mr. Roosevelt, out of work for the present, 
will do some deep cutting into~expenses. . . . The “Buy America’? movement is 
gaining fast—and why not? . . . Julius Klein, when he finishes with that survey 
for United Cigar Stores, will probably find that what we need most is a good five-for- 
a-nickle cigar. . . . That broker who had the boys on the floor dizzy with his ac- 
tivity last week donated his trading profits to the hired help as a New Year gift. 
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LEVERAGE 
and the 
INVESTMENT TRUST 


At this stage of the security 
market cycle our booklet 
explaining leverage and dis- 
cussing important phases 
of the investment trust 
should be of value and in- 
terest to every owner of 
investment trust shares. 


We shall be glad to send 
you a copy 


Allied General 


Corporation 


63 Wall St., New York 


Allied General Corporation 
63 Wall Street, New York City 


Please send me booklet on Leverage 
and The Investment Trust. 


ODD LOTS 


(10-20-50 Shares, etc.) 
IN ODD LOTS 
AND ARE LOTS SECURING 
DIVERSIFIED INVESTMENTS. 


Private Wires Direct To All Markets 


JAMES E. BENNETT & CO. 


Members: New York Stock Chicago 
Board of Trade— AU Markets 
STOCKS - BONDS - COTTON - SUGAR-RUBBER- GRAIN 
Complete Brokerage Service 
332 So. LaSalle St. Telephone Wabash 2740 


GR 
$ 


& 
SELECTED ON A BASIS OF SCIENTIFIC FACT AND EXPERUENCE 


T.S HOSE 


PRESENTED BY THOSE WITH REPUTATIONS TO MAINTAIN 


551 Fifth Avenue (at 45th St.) New York City 


This seems a fitting time to 
thank my Associates for make 
ing this year what it has been; 
for giving me the most pros- 
perous year that I have ever 
enjoyed, and further to pledge 
myself in the future to supply 
them with as good properties 
as I have in the past; to coop- 
erate with them more closely 
if possible and to bend every 
effort to their continued success. 


We are closing 1932 with ao 
apologies to make and with the 
future of 1933 assured. 
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Did You Make 
Money in 1932 


F your investment account is not 

a more today than a year ago, 

an profitably use UNITED 
OPINION Reports. 


a gd of all 19382 UNITED Buying and 
Selling advices shows—a net gain for the 
year—yet in this same period the general market 
declined (Record on request.) 


15 Stocks for 1933 


F you want to share mn the ae ‘ao 
will be made as stocks recov 
should have our special UNITE OPINION 
list of 15 ouestanding stocks for 1933. 


Send for Bulletin FW-20 FREE! 
(Please print name and address) 


United Business Service 


210 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 
4 


Business 


$1,000 is the Reward 
of saving regularly $10.00 a month for 
84 months, which with dividends of 5% 


compounded quarterly, gives you $1,000. 
Cail or write 


S E R I “x SAVINGS RG LOAN, AND 


195 Broadway ive! Fulton St.- 4 West Broadway, N.Y.C. 
ized 188 
Resources over $10,000,000.00 


and the famous 
BABSONCHART 
Div. 84-48 Babson Park, Mass. 


IMPORTANT BOOKS 
FOR INVESTORS 


Economics for the General Reader......... 
By Henry Clay 


Principles of Economies (2 vols.).......... 6.00 
By F. W. Taussig 
State Municipal Bonds.............. 4.00 
By W. L. Raymond 
The Morten Bond Racket................ 1.25 
By E. A. Barbeau 
Valuable Extinct Securities.............. 2.50 
By R. M. Smythe 
By D. J. Jordan 
Investment Principles and Practices. ...... 6.00 
By R. E. Badger 
—, Approach to Investment Man- 
= Dwight C. Rose 
Money and Banking.......... 3.00 
By J. T. Holdworth 
The rs Banks and the Money Market 3.00 
. R. Burgess 
By Willis & Bogen 


By Woodward & Rose 


The Financial World Book Department 
53 Park Place New York, N. Y. 
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New York Bank Statements Show 
Strength 


of New York banks and _ trust 

eompanies, published last week in 
response to the eall issued by the New 
York State Banking Department, show 
a gain in strength as compared with a 
year ago. Increased liquidity is reflected 
chiefly in the larger commitments in 
United States Government bonds, while 
deposits and resources are generally above 
the levels reported on September 30, 1932. 
A digest of several of the more important 
statements follows: 


AAA 


The report of the Chase National 
Bank, showing its position on December 
31, 1932, listed resources of $1,856 mil- 
lions, compared with $1,855 millions on 
September 30 last and $1,988 millions on 
December 31, 1931. Deposits amounted 
to $1,466 millions compared with $1,420 
millions three months ago and $1,459 
millions a year ago. The capital is 
$148 millions, unchanged, and surplus 
$100 millions, unchanged from last Sep- 
tember, but down $24 millions from a 
year ago, reflecting the appropriations 
to reserves made during the year. Undi- 
vided profits total $11.1 millions, against 
$18.3 millions three months ago and 
$19 millions a year ago. Reserves for 
taxes, interest, contingencies, ete., are 
$15.9 millions against $14.5 millions at 
the end of the third quarter of last year. 
Cash in the bank’s vaults and on deposit 
with the Federal Reserve Bank and other 
banks is $391.2 millions, compared with 
$377.2 millions at the end of last Sep- 
tember. Investments in United States 
Government securities are $214.9 mil- 
lions, against $249.8 millions three 
months ago; securities maturing within 
two years, $116.3 millions, against $120.3 
tnillions; other bonds and securities, in- 
eluding stock in the Federal Reserve 
Bank, $115.4 millions against $90.3 
millions; loans and discounts $887.1 
millions, compared with $860.9 millions. 


AAA 


The Guaranty Trust Company showed 
deposits of $1.038.7 millions, against 
$1,002 millions at the end of September 
and $1,070 millions on December 31, 
1931. Total resources amount to $1,- 
410.7 millions, compared with $1,354.9 
millions three months ago and $1,494 
millions a year ago. 

The company’s capital funds total 
$271.2 millions, consisting of capital of 
$90 millions, surplus of $170 millions and 
undivided profits of $11.2 millions. The 
last-named item increased $403,261 from 
September 30 last, and $737,761 from 
June 30, but it is $13.7 millions less than 
on December 31, 1931, due to the amount 
appropriated on June 1 from undivided 
profits for strengthening reserves. Cash 
on hand, in the Federal Reserve Bank, 
due from banks and bankers and holdings 
of United States Government securities 
combined, amounted to $724.9 millions. 
The total of the corresponding items as 
of September 30 was $668.1 millions. 


AAA 


The statement of the First National 
Bank as of December 31, 1932, shows 
substantial gains in deposits and re- 
sources from three months ago and a 


Ts December 31, 1932, statements 


year ago, but declines in surplus and 
undivided profits. Resources amount to 
$541 millions against $518 millions at 
the end of September and $539.2 millions 
at the close of last year. Deposits amount 
to $406 millions, compared with $3833 
millions three months ago and $375, 
millions a year ago. Surplus and und- 
vided profits amount to $81.4 millions, 
consisting of $75 millions surplus and 
$6.4 millions of undivided profits. Sur. 
plus is unchanged from three months ago, 
but $25 millions lower than at the end 
of 1931, reflecting the transfer of this 
amount to reserves as of August 17, last, 
Undivided profits are down $4 millions 
from the $10.5 millions reported at the 
close of the third quarter of last year and 
$6 millions lower than the $12.5 millions 
a year ago. The bank reports holdings of 
$124.6 millions United States Govern- 
ment securities other than securities 
pledged to secure circulation, against 
$122.3 millions three months age. Cash 
and due from the Federal Reserve Bank 
and from other banks amounts to $139.5 
millions, compared with $107.4 millions 
at the end of September. 


AAA 


The total assets of the Kings County 
Trust Company on December 31, 1932, 
are reported at $36.7 millions, deposits 
at $29.4 millions, and cash on hand or 
in banks at $12.2 millions. Capital sur- 
plus and undivided profits are reported at 
$7.2 millions. 


BACKBONE OF DIVIDENDS 


concluded from 32 


page 


all that has happened to common stocks 
from a price equation, they still retain 
biased popularity in affording both income 
and the rewards of prosperous times with 
their good earnings. The same thought is 
dominating the majority of investors to- 
day who see in these low prices the means 
of formulating a program of purchases 
with these combined factors. 

After all the casualties in the dividend 
ranks during the past two years there is 
still a healthy list of survivors and the 
leading fifty, according to the duration of 
consecutive cash payments, are presented 
in the tabulation on page 32. All of 
these fifty common stocks on the New 
York Stock Exchange have an uninter- 
rupted record of making cash payments 
for more than twenty years. Some are 
unquestionably on the thin edge in so far 
as further payments are concerned, but 
there are enough others falling just out- 
side this time limit that could ably fill 
any void created, and their reeord of con- 
secutive payments is worthy of mention. 
These stocks, with the year of inaugura- 
tion of cash dividends, is as follows: 1913, 
Exchange Buffet, Hercules Powder, 
Louisville Gas, Spencer Kellogg; 1914, 
Union Tank Car, Wrigley; 1915, duPont, 
International Salt, International Shoe, 
Seott Paper; 1916, International Business 
Machines, S. S. Kresge, Melville Shoe, 
Outlet, J. R. Thompson, Union Oil; 1917, 
Air Reduction, American Shipbuilding, 
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MeIntyre Poreupine; 1918, American 
News, Columbian Carbon, Duplan, Inter- 
national Harvester, S. H. Kress, Nash, 
Union Carbide; 1919, Edicott-Johnson, 
Equitable Building, General American 
Tank Car, Pacifie Gas & Electric, U. S. 
Gypsum, Waldorf System; 1920, Ameri- 
can Stores, Coca-Cola, Corn Products, 
Dome Mines, National Tea; 1921, Allied 
Chemical, Homestake Mining, Texas 
Gulf Sulphur, Timken Koller Bearing; 
1922, Amerada Oil, American Safety 
Razor, Mack Truck, Sun Oil, Superheater. 
Universal Leak, Brooklyn Union Gas, 
People’s Gas, Chesapeake & Ohio; 1923, 
American Can, Brown Shoe, Cluett Pea- 
body, Continental Can, Dominion Stores, 
Blectrie Auto Lite, General Motors, W. T. 
(rant, Loew’s, Standard Gas & Electric, 
White Rock, Young Spring & Wire. 


The Survivors of 1921 


About one hundred additional dividend 
payers listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change could be added to that list as 
having started dividends in later years. 
That list should be convincing enough 
that there are still a great many com- 
panies that have been able to weather 


our last two major depressions without 


interrupting their record of paying cash 
dividends. The severity of the present 
depression took its toll from among many 
companies that were able to withstand 
conditions as experienced in the 1921 
period, and whether because of conservat- 
ism or necessity, dividends have been sus- 
pended in the past year, their history of 
long years of consecutive payments must 
be recognized. Some of the more promi- 
nent companies in the latter class which 
omitted payments on their common 
stocks during 1932 and the year of start- 
ing payments are given below. 


Western Union. .1874 
St. Joseph Lead . 1895 
American Type- 
founders..... 1898 
Allegheny Steel. 190. 
American Bank 


907 
National Surety.1907 
Beatrice Cream- 


Truscon Steel. ..1910 
Campbell Wyant 1911 
Inland Steel... .1911 
Refrac- 


tories 
Reo Motor Car. 1912 
Starrett, L. S...1912 
Westinghouse 

Electric...... 1912 
Atlas Power... .1913 
Blaw-Knox..... 1915 
Manhattan 


Johns-Manville .1917 
A. G..1917 


Metal...... 1918 
Devoe & ay- 
1918 
Allis-Chalmers . .1920 
Associated ry 
19 
Consolidated 
International 
Cement...... 1920 
Intertype...... 1920 
Kaufman Dept. 
1920 


Motor Wheel. . .1920 
Hudson Motor. .1921 
Fairbanks- 

Morse.......1922 
Packard Motor.1922 
American Smelt- 

1923 
Cerro de Pasco. .1923 
Great 


Munsingwear. . .1923 


Studebaker..... 1915 United Piece 
Cement...... 191 The Fair....... 1924 
Gamewell... . 92 


United States 
1 191 


. .1924 
Sears Roebuck . | 


Space requirements limit the field of 
this study more or less to the “Big 
Board’? securities, but there are many 
with equally creditable records that are 
listed on other exchanges of the country or 
traded in the unlisted markets. One such 
group in particular is worthy of notice, 
and this the bank stocks. The record of 
longevity of consecutive cash dividends. 
finds many worthy contenders in this 
group coming from among our strongest 
banking institutions. Dividend payments 
by the leading banks in 1932 were less 
than 20 per cent below the 1930 disburse-, 
ments. The total payment for the year 
will amount to $106 millions. Four banks, ' 
namely Fulton Trust, Guaranty Trust,’ 
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CENTURY OF PROGRESS Exposition will 
open in Chicago on June 1, 1933. Above is 

a photograph of the Electrical Group Building, 
which will house the exhibits of the electrical 
industry. EDISON SERVICE will provide 
electricity for light, power, and transportation 


at the Exposition. 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON 
COMPANY 
Edison Building, Chicago 


Irving Trust and New York Trust, paid 
out more in 1932 than in 1929. First Na- 
tional, Bankers Trust and United States 
Trust are credited with the same amount 
distributed. In the matter of long unin- 
terrupted payments, the following might 
be considered the five horsemen of the 
banking group. 


Manhattan Co. .1910 


Guaranty Trust .1892 
National City. ..1912 


Chase National.1900 
First National. .1908 


The lack of influence upon our markets 
at the usual periods of re-investment 
demand has been boldly credited to the 
diminution of dividend payments, and 
while this has undoubtedly been a factor, 
it is not as important as might be con- 
sidered. It is a big factor from the stand- 
point that these re-investible funds in 
other years were an addition to surplus 
going into the security markets while in 
these times such funds find ready employ- 
ment in more necessary channels. The 
penalties have been severe, the disap- 
pointments discouraging, and the mental 
anguish has been nerve wracking during 
this process of readjustment, but the true 
investor has one consolation in that he 
has not been hurt as badly from a divi- 
dend standpoint as have his fellows in 
their speculations and depleted corporate 
earnings. \ 


> 
> 
> 
> 
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Wuen writing to advertisers, please tell > 
them you saw their announcement in q 
< 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


NEW YORK STATE 


as Served 


—by the New York State Electric & 
Gas Corporation. The stability of this 
diversified area of agriculture and im- 

ortant industrial centers is reflected 
in unbroken growth of the Corpora- 
tion earnings. 


Net earnings before depreciation are 
over three times annual bond interest. 


The 44% First Mortgage Gold Bonds 
at present prices yield over 5%. 


General Utility Securities 
Incorporated 


61 Broadway New York City 
Please send me Circular A4 


Name. ‘ 
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Dividends 


Declared 


Regular 
e- 
riod able 
Q Feb. 1 
.. Dee. 31 
Q Dec. 31 
Q Jan. 14 
Q Jan. 1 
Q Jan. 15 
Q Dec. 31 
1 Q Jan. 3 
Q Feb. 1 
Q Feb. 1 
Q Feb. 1 
Q Jan. 2 
Q Jan. 3 
Q Jan. 3 
Q Feb. 1 
Jan. 3 
Feb. 1 
Q Jan. 15 
Do 1 8 Jan. 15 
Ribbon Mills Mar. 1 
..-250 Q Jan. 21 
Cons Q Mar. 15 
Crowell Publishing Co. 7% pf. . S Feb. 1 
Curt.-W. Ex. 6% pi 9 Jan. 15 
Dayton, P. & L. pf Feb. 1 
Dep. Bk. Shrs., B1 .. dan. 3 
Eagle Lock Co.............. Q Jan. 3 
Edison Elec. ‘wee of Boston . Q Feb. 1 
Q Jan. 1 
Q Jan. 1 
Q Feb. 1 
Dec. 31 
Jan. 15 
M Feb. 15 
Do p M Mar. 15 
Foulds Co. $2 Q Jan. 10 
Fuller Brush Co. “ ree $1.75 Q Jan. 3 
Gardner Elec. Lt.Co............ $4 S Jan. 16 
$250 S . 31 
Hercules Powd. pf............ $1.75 Q Feb. 15 
Holyoke Water _ 
eee Q Jan. 1 
n. City Gas Co 6% Ast pf. . 50 Q Jan. 10 
Wiles Biscuit............ 50c Q Feb. 1 
30e Q Feb. 1 
$1.50 Q Feb. 1 
Q Feb. 1 
Q Feb. 1 
Nat. Carbon Co., Inc.,8% pf.....$2 Q Feb. 1 
Nev. Calif. Elec. Corp. pf. . $1.75 Q Feb. 1 
New Jersey Zinc. .... .50c Q Feb. 10 
N.Y. Telephone Co........ $2 Q Dec. 31 
Nor. Indiana Pub. Sve. 7% pf. .$1 Q Jan. 14 
Q Jan. 14 
OS Q Jan. 14 
Norf. & West. ref. adj. pf......... Q Feb. 18 
Ohio Electric Pwr. 7% pf Q Jan. 3 
Onomea SugarCo.............. 
Pacific Lighting................ be 
Pac. N.W. Pub. Serv. 7% pr. pf.$1.75 2 
Peninsular Telephone Co. 7% pi.$1.75 
Phoenix Finance pf............. 50c Q 
Pub. Sve. of Indiana $7 pr. pf...$1.75 Q 
$150 Q 
Salt Creek Prod. Assn.......... 25¢ Q Feb. 1 
Smyth Mfg. Co. Q Jan. 2 
—— California Gas $6.50 
..$1.624% Q Feb. 28 
South. 50c g Feb. 15 
Surety Credit Co.,Inc., pf....... 40c Jan. 1 
Superior Ptid. Cem.CLA..... 274%c M Feb. 1 
Teck-Hughes, G. 4 Q Feb. 1 
Tip Top Tailors, Q Jan. 1 
Wisconsin Gas & Elec. 6% pf. C it ‘50 Q Jan. 16 
$2 Dec. 31 
$1.75 Jan. 31 
Deferred 
M SR $150 Q Feb. 1 
Puget Sound Pwr. & Lt. $5 
1.25 Q Jan. 15 
$1 .. Jan. 15 
Extra 
Fed. Knitting Mills............. $3 Feb. 1 
Initial 
40c Jan. 15 
Omitted 
Electrical & Musical Industries pf., 
Power $6 pf. . 
Reduced 
Amer. Lt. & Trac......... .. 50e Feb. 1 
Atlantic Ice & C. pf............. $2 Jan. 1 
Bucyrus-Monig’n,B............ 60c Jan. 20 
Enamel Products............... ae Dec. 31 
Montreal Q Jan. 14 
Pacific N. W. Pub. Serv. $6 hey at Dec. 1 
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Measuring the 
Trade Movements. PART Iv 


By C. F. McELroy 


Statistician, Foster & ADAMS 


chart include only the figures re- 

ported each week by the banks 
outside of New York. The operations of 
the New York banks are excluded for the 
reason that such a large proportion of 
their check clearings represents purely 
financial transactions that the figures 
lose value as a barometer of commercial 
and industrial activity. The volume of 
Stock Exchange business alone would dis- 
tort the picture out of all semblance to 
an accurate exhibit. 

As in the case of the car loadings, the 
bank clearings statistics over a long period 
of time are easily accessible. Normal 
expectation percentages shown in the 
graph were produced, therefore, from 5- 
year averages of volume in each week as 
compared with the volume in the previ- 
ous week. 

The formula prescribed in connection 
with ear loadings and electric power pro- 
duction in previous discussions is applied 
to this series of data. 

Monthly reports of Bank Clearings are 
also available soon after the end of each 
month, but they do not possess any addi- 
tional barometrical value, except as they 
may serve as a check upon the results of 
the weekly calculations. For the benefit 
of anyone who is interested, the following 
table of month-to-month variations is 
submitted: 


Tee data used in the accompanying 


Bank Clearings by Months 


September... .. 
October....... 

Novembcr...... 
December 


Figures pertaining to highly important 
industries, such as building contracts, 
pig-iron production, and automobile 
production, are available to the general 
public only in monthly form. The sea- 
sonal trend in the first and second-named 


GRAPH VI—BANK CLEARINGS BY WEEKS—NORMAL EXPECTATIONS 


barometers is very clearly marked 
throughout the five-year period (1924 
28), and the normal average seasonal 
month-to-month percentage variations 
are as follows: 


Building Contracts 


88.0 
February....... 99.0 104.2 

149.0 September... .. .942 
105.0 October. ......1064 
93. November...... 87.4 
. 102.6 December..... 100.6 

Pig-lron Production 

January....... 105.0 94.0 
February...... 104.4 101.5 
104.4 September... . . 102.0 
99.8 October. ...... 105.2 
92.0 November... .. 102.0 
ee 93.0 December. . 101.0 


A decided trend in automobile produe- 
tion ean be traced in only five months in 
each of the 5 years averaged: February, 
March, June, November and December, 
The other 7 months present such a highly 
irregular appearance in each year that 
the averages in these months would not 
be dependable. They are, therefore, 
omitted in the following series of per 
centages: February, 122.8; March, 121.3; 
June, 88.4; November, 73.6; December, 
84.3. 


A Few Words of Warning 


In employing the figures which have 
been presented, they must not be con- 
fused with the secular trend. The results 
based on them will not show the position 
of any report of volume with respect to 
the normal secular trend. They will show, 
however, the rate of departure from or 
of return to normal secular trends much 
more accurately than comparisons of 
volume with previous years. 

The matter of ‘“‘incidence” should also 
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Ap 
Financial Service *: 


Announces the publication of 


THE GIBSON ANNUAL FORECAST FoR 1933 ” 


_ 28th YEARLY EDITION—ABOUT 100 PAGES—READY JANUARY 13th—PRICE $1.00 
Featuring GOLD—“The most stupendous economic force now operative.” 
A Recent Letter: 


Thomas Gibson, Inc., 53 Park Place, New York. 
Gentlemen: Thank 


December 20, 1932. 


you for your letter of yesterday just received. Fundamental economic forces are certainly 


doing more than can be expected from the politicians. —o_ movement is startlingly huge and is bound to 


have results which most people fail to realize. 
significance is realized. 


I must take this opportunity of congratulating you on your Monthly Forecast of December 16th. 
forceful, correct and courageous statement, based on the realization of fundamental factors. 
statement to which you can some day point back to with pride. 


I am gla 


you are pounding away on this subject before its 


It isa 
It is a splendid 
Sincerely yours, F. B. K 


PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS 


Chapter 1—Introductory Comments—Has liquidation been 
completed? Are the fundamentals present which assure that a 
lasting recovery is under way? The one missing element. A clear 
exposition of the primary cause of the depression and its cure. 
Manipulation and accumulation by large interests. 


Chapter 2—Gold, Credit and Commodity Prices—The rising 
tide of monetary gold and its effect on commodity and security 
prices. A $4,000,000,000 gold “ mine” in India. ‘Anti-deflation 
central banking policy. Do these in combination foreshadow 
an era of inflation? Will high grade bonds go down and equities 
rise as they_did following the gold discoveries in South Africa? 
Danger of uncontrolled inflation. A clear discussion of the 
most vital problem now before us with special reference to the 
rising gold supply—‘“The most stupendous single economic 
force now operative.” 


Chapter 3—The Indexes of Trade—Determining which 
indexes to use as well as their relevancy and importance. The 
few leading major barometers to watch. Certain “sensitive” 
indexes and their forecasting value. 


Chapter 4—Other Influences—The new administration. 
Prohibition. The problem of the farmer. War debts. The 
new taxes. Foreign affairs. Exchanging certain foreign bonds 
for domestic issues with more clearly defined prospects. 


Chapter 5—The Railroad Situation—Why they will be among 
first to show large increases in net earnings. How the law of 
increasing returns works. Financing problems. Competition. 
Low priced bonds compared to stocks. Outlook for receiver- 
ships. Probable course of railroad security prices in the near 
and longer term future. 


Chapter 6—The Industrial Securities—Wide range presented 
by the industrial group. Which are most stable? hich will 


show greatest per share earning gains? Necessity for careful 
discrimination in making selections and attaining desired 
objective. 


Chapter 7—The Public Utility Securities—Changed status 
of many companies. The factor of “‘leverage”’ in certain holding 
and operating companies. Stability of Karnings. 


Chapter 8—Mining and Oil Stocks—The present status of 
mining and oil stocks. Outlook for copper, zine and lead mines; 
outlook for the gold mines. Statistical position of the oil in- 
dustry and profit outlook for 1933. Which oils are in the best 
position? 


Chapter 9—Speculation in Commodities—An era of inflation 
would bring about higher commodity prices and increase specula- 
tive activity therein. Brief description of the methods of opera- 
ting in quoted commodities such as wheat, cotton, corn, ete. 


Chapter 10—Concluding Comments—A summary of the 
principal influences bearing upon the outlook for general trade, 
security and commodity prices. A forecast of the probable 
important developments of 1933 and the course of security and 
commodity prices. The “technical’’ market position. The 
class most likely to lead the recovery. Specific reeommenda- 
tions of listed issues of stocks and bonds grouped as to degree 
of risk so as to facilitate selection suited to the needs of 
individual investors. Ten Outstanding Common Stocks 
which not only are selling far below intrinsic worth, but, in 
addition, qualify under the rigid tests of management, financial 
condition, earning outlook, and ability to survive. This group 
of ten stocks will be described in detail and will present what, in 
the opinion of this twenty-eight year old organization, is the 
best and most clearly defined bargain opportunity now offered 
the American investor. 


From an Old Client: 


Thomas Gibson, Inc., 53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., July 28, 1932. 


Gentlemen: In December 1907 I saw an advertisement offering a sample copy of the 1908 Forecast. Although I had 
never dealt in stocks except to buy a few shares outright for strict investment, I was impressed with what you had 
to say about the outlook after the great decline culminating in November 1907. I became a subscriber, bought 
stocks modestly and conservatively and made a nice profit during 1908. I continued as a subscriber for many 


years, with a few brief lapses. 


During that period I made quite good profits, for me, and learned a great deal about finances and economics 


and plain common sense reasoning from your letters. 
I followed your advice more closely. 
25 years ago. Very truly yours, 


FIFTY-THREE PARK PLACE 


I feel sure that I would have made even more money had 
Anyhow, I’m glad that I became acquainted with your service almost 
F. E 


INC. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


for which send me the items preceded 
O Annual Forecast for 1933, and New Groups of Security Recommendations. ................064- $1.00 
O CLASS “C” SERVICE (Monthly) 1 Year— 

(includes Annual, Semi-Annual, two Quarterly and eight Monthly Forecasts) $10.00 
O TRIAL ONE MONTH Class “B” Service................... (includes survey present holdings) $5.00 
O TRIAL ONE MONTH Class “A” Service................... (includes survey present holdings) $10.00 
O Class “B” Service (Weekly and Special) 6 months.............. oo survey present holdings) _ $30.00 
O Class “B” Service nad eekly and Special) 1 Year. . . (includes survey present holdings) $50.00 
O Class “A” Service (Daily, Weekly and Special) 6 Months. ...... (includes survey present holdings) $40.00 
O Class “A” Service (Daily, Weekly and Special) 1 Year.......... (includes survey present holdings) $75.00 
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—of the latest patterns 
and designs, made to 
order from imported 
fabrics exclusively. 


Hand tailored work- 
manship only. 


Formerly $125, and 
more. 


Shotland Shotland 


ee e Men’s Tailors « « « 
15 West 45th Street, New York 


Did YOU Make Money 


OUR CLIENTS DID!. 
recommendations of our weekly trading | bulletin, 

“*Market Action."”” “‘Investment Outl 
is for long-swing investors. Send. 
E sample copies. Or, send $1 for 4 weeks’ trial. 


WETSEL State Bldg. New York 


The PRICE RANGER 


peoviees a simple and inexpensive means of 
eeping a graphic record of the day-to-day price 
YY" of individual stocks, or stock aver- 
ages, in a ee at useful form for ref- 
erence. 


REAMER KELLER, 53 Park wy New York 


Big Rise 
In 1933? 


Send for FREE Bulletin FWJ-7 
American Institute of Finance 


260 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


You Can Earn Money Now 
YOU ASK HOW? 


Gpety by acting as special repre- 
sentative of THE FINANCIAL WorLD 
in your own community as well as in 
surrounding towns if desired. 


W° havedecided to add 25 energetic 
subscription salesmen to our staff. 
We suggest you make application at once 
if you wish to be considered in our big 
1933 campaign. To those whose record 
and background are satisfactory, we offer 
a liberal commission on every new sub- 
scription and in addition a substantial 
bonus for every five orders. 


Write today for details and mention 
briefly your past business experience. 


H. L. Vonderlieth 


The Financial World 
53 Park Place - - New York, N.Y. 
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receive due consideration in the use of the 
weekly reports. The relation of the days 
of the week to the days of the month, it 
seems unnecessary to say, shifts every 
year. The weekly reports under review 
end with Saturday, and suitable adjust- 
ments must be made to make them coin- 
cide with the positions (by numbers) 
assigned them on the various graphs. 
The incidence of holidays, and the 
Saturdays in years which include 53 
instead of 52 Saturdays, should also be 
carefully observed and allowances made 
therefor. 

The basic figures presented in this 
treatise are not to be considered as the 
last word in the examination of the baro- 
metrical figures. They are offered in the 
hope that they will aid in reaching a better 
understanding of the meaning of current 
statistics pertaining to the progress of 
trade and industry. They represent an 
approach to an ideal yard stick with which 
to determine whether the current varia- 
tions are seasonal, extra-seasonal, or 
sub-seasonal. As such, they are sub- 
mitted for the reader’s critical con- 
s_deration. 


30 YEARS OF SERVICE 


continued from page 39 


The outstanding one was the Martin 
Law enacted by the New York State 
legislature. 

To make that law more effective, THE 
FinaNcIAL Wor LD turned over its record 
of frauds, as compiled and gathered 
throughout the years, to the office of the 
Attorney General during the incumbency 
of Albert Ottinger, who performed such a 
constructive service for investors during 
his term of office. 

But Tue Financtat Wor battering 
ram was not always confined to breaking 
down minor financial swindles. The big 
ones were even more of a shining target 
for it. Due to its unrelenting attitude of 
telling investors the truth regarding finan- 
cial operations so far as it could unravel 
it, it was first to reveal the looting of 
the old New Haven railroad, and the 
swindles operated in the Cobalt mining 
field—which used New York as the hub 
of their operations. It succeeded in ex- 
posing the old United Wireless fraud, and 
was principally responsible in putting the 
areh swindler of America, George Graham 
Rice, behind the bars. Other notorious 
swindles it brought to book were the 
bucket shops operating under the aegis of 
the Consolidated Stock Exchange and the 
then fake Boston Curb market. That list 
could be extended considerably. 


Financial Understanding 


While Tue Financtat Wor-p in its 
editorial policy has upheld the importance 
to investors of reforms which would 
strengthen their position as the final re- 
pository of securities issued for the ex- 
pansion of the nation’s industrial develop- 
ment,it likewise hascleaved to the principle 
of educational enlightenment on finance, 
and its correlated branches so investors 
could more clearly understand what com- 
mitments they are making and exercise 
more discriminating judgment in their 
selections. 

It has fulfilled this policy to a high de- 
gree, as is evident by the international 


circulation and influence enjoyed by its 
discussions of important financial events 
that bear on capital values and its intep. 
pretative analyses of corporate earnings 
and position. Such widespread ‘Support 
of a highly discriminating public is a con. 
clusive answer to how well Tue Finay. 
c1aAL Worwp has fulfilled the editorigj 
policy of its founder and his successor. 
Realizing several years ago that the 
average investor has not as ready access 
to a statistical security rating service as 
has the banker, THe Financtat Wort 
pioneered, as it so often has pioneered 
other constructive steps in the thirty 
years of its life, Independent Appraisals 
of all the active stocks on the New York 
Stock Exchange and Curb Market, and 
began issuing them monthly as a supple. 
ment to its regular weekly magazine, 
Coupled with the weekly publication, these 
ratings tend to keep security holders 
posted on the structural changes of their 
holdings and afford independent opinions 
on factors relating to individual securities, 


Service at a Popular Price 


This innovation was viewed askance 
by conservative bankers and _ Stock 
Exchange houses. They thought a finan- 
cial publication with a limited staff could 
not engage a sufficient number of sta- 
tisticians to keep well informed. But 
here again, time demonstrated that the 
accuracy of THe FInancrAL WoRrL.p’s 
rating compares very favorable with those 
of the high priced statistical services. The 
large circulation has permitted staffing 
the publication with a capable statistical 
organization, and giving their ability to 
subscribers in an advisory capacity for 
such a nominal price as $10 annually. 

In still another field Tor 
Wor tp has been a pioneer. That was in 


The Investors’ 
platform 


EFORE the investing public 
B ean feel assured of the exis- 


tence of the fullest measures 
for its protection, THe FINANCIAL 
Wor.p believes necessary, and it 
insists upon, the adoption of the 
essential reforms outlined in the 
following platform. The more 
insistent that investors are for the 
inauguration of these reforms, the 
more quickly will the day arrive 
when these safeguards will become 
a part of our financial structure: 


I. Public Directors 
II. Independent Audits 
III. Standardized Reports 
IV. Constructive Trading 
Reforms 
V. Independent Protec- 
tive Committees 
VI. Full Publicity on Secur- 
ity Offerings 
A special article has been pre- 
pared concerning the great need 
of these reforms and the power of 
investors to bring about their 


adoption, a copy of which will be 
mailed to any interested investor. 


THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
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establishing an inquiry department 
through which subscribers can, without 
additional charge, secure confidential in- 
formation on their securities and invest- 
ment problems. This department has 
more than justified the faith of the pub- 
lisher in the need of such an intimate 
contact with subscribers. More than 
50,000 individual] inquiries are answered 
through this channel in a normal year, 
and in some years this volume has crossed 
the hundred thousand mark, That depart- 
ment is possible only because of the large 
circulation enjoyed by the publication. 

The thirty years that have now gone, 
tend to establish with their record what 
may be anticipated from THe FInaNnciaL 
Wortp as each yearly milestone is 
passed. It will continue to render the 
public an independent, unbiased and fear- 
less stewardship. It will aim to act as 
the mouthpiece of the great investing 
classes, to whom alone it owes allegiance. 
It will not stop advocating further re- 
forms in investment principles as changing 
economic conditions warrant. Times and 
conditions change. This flux Toe Finan- 
craL WoRLD is constantly watching. 


A Union of Investors? 


As earnestly and as zealously as it 
pleaded in the past for certain reforms 
which it has seen adopted, THs Finan- 
ci1aL WORLD is now fighting for other re- 
forms just as important at the present 
time. Outstanding among these is the 
great need of a national organization of 
investors. Since they are the real owners 
of the great majority of our corporations, 
an organization speaking as one man for 
them can assure such corporate reforms 
as will bring about better management, 
by public directors acting for stockholders 
as a bar against inside financial transac- 
tions inimical to interest of shareholders, 
independent auditors who would present 
the real picture of a corporation’s finan- 
cial status and earnings in a standardized 
form understandable to all security 
holders; constructive trading reforms as 
a check against unfair pool operations 
and deceptive manipulation; independent 
protective committees that will not set 
up a legal racket for the exploitation of 
distressed investors, and the fullest pub- 
licity regarding all new security offerings. 
All these reforms are as important as the 
earlier ones. Probably more so, for there 
are today almost a thousand investors 
holding securities where thirty years ago 
there was only one. 

That these reforms are already taking 
root is shown by the plank in the platform 
adopted by the Democratic party, which 
is devoted to investors and in which some 
of those suggestions are embodied. This 
demonstrates that in the coming years 
Tue Financtau Wor outstanding de- 
fense of the investing classes will bear as 
much fruit as its past record shows has 
already been accomplished. 


More to Enjoy « + Less 


CHARLOTTE 
HARBOR 


The Club House on 
Charlotte Harbor’s 
Course. 


Tus year the luxurious living and splendid sports facilities 
of Hotel Charlotte Harbor can be enjoyed at an unusually 
moderate cost. Florida offers no finer vacation value. 


Hotel Charlotte Harbor is set in a paradise for out-of-door 
men. An 18-hole course to light up the golfer’s eye, grass 
fairways and greens in the right condition—a renowned 
trap shooting layout—a big swimming pool—a beach— 
championship tennis courts—and, plenty of fine fishing and 
hunting. For information address Peter Schutt, Manager. 


HOTEL CHARLOTTE HARBOR 


IN PUNTA GORDA, WEST COAST OF FLORIDA 


BIL 


FACES TWO PARKS 
(OAS 


PER DAY 


MOST CENTRAL LOCATION 


1500 ROOMS : ALL WITH BATH 
CHARLES BAAD 


PRESIDENT 
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ARE YOU 
INTERESTED in 
CANADIAN 
STOCKS, BONDS, 


MINING 
SECURITIES ? 


If so, you can get reliable news 
and dependable information by 
reading the weekly issues of 
Canada’s leading business and 
financial newspaper. 


Write for a sample copy. 
$5.00 per year. 


The Financial Post 


153 University Ave. 
TORONTO, CANADA 


4 A & & WHEN writing to 
advertisers, please tell them 
you saw their announcement in 
Tue FinanciaLt WorRLD 


SUPPRESSED 

KNOWLEDGE OF THE AGES 

Hidden, denied, but not lost, is the miraculous 
wisdom of the ancients. Their methods of mental power 
in achieving SUCCESS end MASTERY IN LIFE cre 
evoiloble TO YOU. Write for o FREE copy of the 
“Wisdom of the Sages” ond learn how to receive tl 
rore knowledge. MAKE YOUR LIFE ANEW. 

SCRIBE: Y.J.E. 
ROSICRUCIAN BROTHERHOOD 
N JOSE ALIFORNI 


DIVIDENDS 


BENEFICIAL INDUSTRIAL 
LOAN CORPORATION 
Dividend Notice 
EGULAR quarterly 

dividends have been de- 


clared by the board of direc- 
tors, as follows: 


Preferred Stock Series A 87%4c 
per share 
Common Stock 37}4c per share 


Both dividends have been 
declared payable January 30, 
1933 to stockholders of record 
at close of business January 
14, 1933. 


E. A. Bauer 
Treasurer. 


The Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company 
Notice of Dividend on Preferred Stock 

The regular quarterly dividend of One Dollar 
a Fifty Cents ($1.50) per share on the Pre- 

ferred Stock of this Company will be paid on 
Monday, January 16, 1933, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business on Saturday, 
December 31, 1932. 

W. G. ite 
San Francisco, December 7 
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The 
New York 
Curb « 


Edited by A. Weston Smith, Jr. 


This week we quote the opinions of leading executives with respect to their industries 


4 Atlas Corp. 

Nearly three years of almost continuous 
shrinkage in business and prices leave 
most of us at the end of 1932 in an un- 
uncertain frame of mind; 1933 can well 
take its place as a year of anticipation, 
even if not of realization.’ 

Floyd B. Odlum, President. 


4 Cons. Gas of Baltimore “— 
The utilities are laboring under greatly 
increased taxes and even further burdens 
of this character may be imposed. In 
spite of the problems and difficulties 
born of the times, I believe it to be a fact 
that the electric and gas operating com- 
panies are in general in a healthy condi- 
tion and in a position to take profitable 
advantage of a general improvement in 
business, 
Herbert A. Wagner, President. 


4 Hygrade Packing 
The packing industry will assuredly im- 
prove, providing it is given a fair chance, 
The industry, in common with most 
business, has one severe ailment, incom- 
plete readjustment after passing from a 
period of extreme inflation to one of ex- 
treme deflation. Processing and produc- 
tion of finished foods by the packers has, 
in the last few years, reached the highest 
state of efficiency and excellence ever 
known. We have no shortage of mate- 
rials, products, labor, capital or other con- 
stituents of successful business. 
Samuel Slotkin, President. 


4 Knott Hotels =" 


Hotel real estate has been going through 
the worst period in its history, and the 
critical situation it is facing is largely 
due to the selling of accommodations at 
below cost prices. As soon as property 
owners and managers of real estate wake 
up to the fact that rental prices must be 
fixed at an amount that will permit the 
meeting of obligations—taxes, interest on 
mortgages and operating expenses— 
corditions will change and real estate 
will come back into its own. I am still 
an optimist regarding New York City 
real estate. 

David H. Knott, President. 


4 Philip Morris, Cons. “oe 
If all industries were in as good shape as 
is the tobacco industry to-day, the 
United States could look forward to a 
prosperous and even profitable year in 
1933. As a matter of fact, few people 


realize how much the stability of the to- 


bacco industry contributed during 1932, 
and how firm a foundation it may prove 
next year. The year did not, of course, 
see the tobacco industry unscathed, but 
the ingenuity of the various manufac- 
turers and retailers enabled them, for 
the most part, to turn weak elements to 
their own advantage. If we can count 
on the retailers to ask for reasonable 
profits and can prevent the legislators 
from demanding unreasonable taxes, the 
tobacco industry is in a splendid position 
again to do much to stabilize and stimu- 
late other businesses in the coming year, 

R. M. Ellis, President. 


4 Stromberg-Carlson “Cc 


Commercial television is still around 
the corner and probably will come to life 
with the return of prosperity. The 
public has waited so long for real tele- 
vision that it would be disastrous to in- 
troduce any system which might fall 
short of expectations. Radio broadeast- 
ing has been standardized to the extent 
that no revolutionary development is 
anticipated in 1933. Automobile radio 
is destined to receive increased public ac- 
ceptance in 1933. 
Ray H. Manson, Vice-President. 


4 Standard of Indiana “BT; 
After taking the shocks of the depression 
for three years, business is getting to- 
gether on cooperative moves to bring 
about better conditions. The signs for 
the future are by no means all good, but 
I see enough favorable indications to give 
cause for hope and encouragement. The 
oil industry encountered decreasing con- 
sumption in 1932 for the first time in the 
automotive age. This is a new obstacle 
for the splendid efforts it has been making 
to balance supply of crude oil with de- 
mand for products. Too much crude oil 
is, consequently, still being produced. 
Marketing problems continue to be seri- 
ous. High and unfair taxes are partly 
responsible for the decreasing consump- 
tion. By evading taxes, disreputable 
marketers have done serious damage to 
the business of respectable operators. 
While higher crude prices have aided oil 
companies generally to make a better 
financial showing in 1932, there must be 
marked progress in curtailing crude pro- 
duction and in stabilization of wholesale 
and retail prices if the betterment is to 
be maintained. Everything considered, 
Standard of Indiana’s affairs are com- 
parable with those of other companies in 
the industry. We face the future with 
confidence. 
Edward G. Seubert, President. 
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4U. S. Lines ge 
The United States is going ahead with a 
firm, steady stride which eventually will 
lead to the goal of good times, and the 
present rate of gain shown in American 
shipping indicates a material upward 
trend in the world’s business. That 
shipping is looking better and better is an 
opinion I have reiterated frequently in 
the past few months,” he went on. 
“Volume is increasing gradually, and I 
believe will continue to pick up steadily. 
Ship owners and operators can afford 
to take cheer in the trend of the last few 
months. This country’s history is that 
we never stay on one level long; we move 
either up or down. The minute a revival 
js noted in any form of business, the 
transportation industry feels the effect 
almost immediately. Thus shipping and 
other forms of transportation are good 
to watch as a weather-vane.” ; 
R. Stanley Dollar, President. 


THE TREND OF THINGS 


from page 28 


concluded 


a ‘‘model”’ set-up for those states which 
so far have not adopted the scheme. In 
this field, as in others, it is well to keep 
an eye upon politics in addition to cold 
statistics. 


The stock market continued its aimless 
drift out of the old year and into the new 
with its position very little changed. 
Passing a buoy that is charted ‘'1933” 
meant nothing in its lethargic state, but 
having lightened itself of its heavy ballast 
of necessitous liquidation, the slightest 
breeze of demand moves it moderately 
closer to the port of recovery. In its 
sold-out condition fair sized buying orders 
are becoming harder to fill, and this is 
very noticeably reflected in the tendency 
toward activity on strength while lapsing 
into stagnation on price weakness. The 
sluggishness of good news to make its 
appearance in support of the market 
might reasonably see prices drifting mod- 
erately lower but on recent occasions 
this inducement to putting out short 
lines has furnished the necessary under- 
pinning to reverse the downward course, 
The last three trading days of the old 
year reestablished stock values at a level 
slightly above where they started the 
month of December. The holiday inter- 
ruption was followed by sagging prices 
with a corrective mark-up on the closing 
day of the week. Thus, for the week of 
December 28-January 4 stock values 
were enhanced $1,620 millions on a 
turnover that was only 2.02 per cent 
on a monthly basis. The loan situation 
shows little change from mid-year condi- 
tions when stocks were $7.8 billions be- 
low current values with the loan ratio at 
145 per cent. The liquidation of bank 
loans also appears to have reached its 
turning point in November after a re- 
duction of over $3 billions to that period 
in the past year. With loans averaging 
only 28 cents a share on stocks having 
an average price of $18.38, a fertile field 
is available for developing an increased 
demand for securities when the public 
eventually declares its buying strike off. 
Rising prices always furnish an incentive 
to public buying, which could be ac- 
companied by a swift change in the price 
structure where the floating supply has 
been reduced to present subnormal pro- 
portions, 
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WEEKLY RECORD OF EARNINGS 


1931 
a Share Net Earnings Per Share 


vet 

12 MONTHS ENDED DECEMBER 31: $ 
Phillip Morris Consolidated........... $415,173 $0.68 $385,472 $0.61 
12 MONTHS ENDED NOVEMBER 30: 
American Gas & Electric.............. 12,284,683 2.45 17,174,303 3.77 
784,931 p3.91 1,553,191 0.32 
12,122,623 p44.08 14,462,505 p52.59 

Engineers Public Service.............. 4,433,145 1.10 6,286,74 2.08 
6,647,527 1.80 9,744,815 2.60 
Louisville Gas & Electric............... 3,069,693 716,82 
Ohio Edison Company................ 4,616,691 ee 6,372,503 
Philadelphia Company................ 9,122,920 14, 252 
Tennessee Electric Power............. 2,365,445 3,351,336 
Virginia Electric & Power............. 3; 706,070 3,907,639 
7 MONTHS ENDED NOVEMBER 30: 
Eastern Steamship Lines.............. 672,685 ene 1,269,018 ina 
Equitable Office Building... 828,653 0.92 1,288,222 1.44 
6 MONTHS ENDED NOVEMBER 30: 
277,228 0.74 142,733 0.04 
Madison Square Garden............... 130,133 nil 237,181 nil 
12 MONTHS ENDED OCTOBER 31: 
Hygrade Food Products............... d120,942 nil d187,848 nil 
10 MONTHS ENDED OCTOBER 31: 
American Power & Light.............. 10,094,347 0.20 15,657,357 2.39 
Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies 8.8. . 1,247,738 nil 178,982 01.65 ° 
Lehn & Fink Products................ 1,058,158 
12 MONTHS ENDED SEPTEMBER 30: 
Cuban American Sugar............... 2,054,188 nil 2,765,604 nil 
Cuban Cane d2,891,296 nil d2,005,084 nil 
Outboard Motors 232,817 nil d194,233 nil 
3S MONTHS ENDED SEPTEMBER 30: 
265, nil d718,862 nil 

d Deficit. p On Prcferred Stock. 
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currency inflation have been proposed. 
Most of these schemes overlook the fact 
that inflation raises the price of all 
products, not merely those which appear 
most undervalued, and the price dis- 
erepancies consequently remain. Scien- 
tifie control of production appears to be 
the best answer; failing this, the only 
solution is to let nature take its course 
by weeding out the inefficient producer. 
Artificial price fixing schemes have al- 
ways failed and doubtless always will. 


IV. The Mortgage Situation. 


A large percentage of both farm and 
urban mortgages was originally placed 
on the basis of an inflated price level. 
These mortgages will have to go through 
readjustments, in many cases, based on 
present day values. The alternative is 
wholesale foreclosures. This would bene- 
fit no one, and would further delay 
business recovery. In some cases volun- 
tary reduction of principal or interest 
may be necessary and desirable, in others 
suspension of amortization payments 
will suffice. 


V. The Transportation Problem. 


This is not merely a matter of solving 
the railroads’ difficultics which are now so 
well known to the public at large, but 
also covers the other types of transporta- 
tion. The greatest need is for coordcina- 
tion of the various agencies, limiting 
each to the field in which it is most 
efficient. This subject has many close 
relations with the taxation problem. 


VI. The Banking System. 
The fact that 3,643 banks failed in the 


‘United States in the years 1930 and 1931 


and about 1,400 in 1932, is sufficient proof 
of the need of a ‘thorough overhauling 
of our banking system. There was much 
improvement in the banking situation 
in 1932, mainly as a result of the aid 
rendered by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. However, this aid is merely 
a palliative; it does not go to the 
root of the problem. If it were po- 
litically feasible, the best solution would 
probably lie in compulsory membership 
in the Federal Reserve System or in a 
single federal banking system for the 
country instead of one national and 48 
state systems. Limited branch banking 
might also help. Acceleration of liquida- 
tion of closed banks would promote 
business recovery. 


VII. Surpluses of Raw Materials. 


This is closely related to III. Eeo 
nomic law would take care of the excess 
stocks of wheat, copper, and other 
agricultural and mining products in time 
(if not interfered with by price fixing 
schemes) by elimination of the so-called 
marginal, or inefficient producers. The 
best way to get rid of the surpluses is to 
stimulate consumption. Price fixing 
schemes, which mean price raising, do not 
work to this end. 


VIII. The Unemployed. 


without subscribing to the theory 
of ‘‘Technocracy,” it may be stated that 
large numbers of unemployed will remain 
even after there is material improvement * 
in the general business situation. They 
must be taken care of, either thr ugh 
charity, unemployment insurance or the 
dole. Efforts thus far to solve the prob- 
lem have consisted mainly of the ‘‘share 
the work” movement and reduction of 
working hours. The years just ahead 
will doubtless show whether or not we 
must adopt the 6 hour day, the dole, 
unemployment insurance, or other ex- 
pedients. 
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TO KEEP YOU 
INFORMED 


We list in this column every week attractive 
booklets, circulars, periodicals and special letters 
pertaining to investments and other timely subjects 
which we believe are of interest and profit to our 
subscribers. Upon request and without obligation 
any of the booklets listed below will be sent free, 
direct from the houses by whom issued. 


PLEASE WRITE EACH REQUEST 
PLAINLY ON A SEPARATE SHEET 


CURRENT LITERATURE DEPARTMENT 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD, 53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


REVIEW AND FORECAST FOR 1933—An old established New 
York Stock Exchange house with thirty-five years of brokerage 
service has issued a Review and Forecast for 1933. Copy mailed 
upon request. 3 


AMERICAN WATER WORKS & ELECTRIC CO., INC.—A spe- 
cial analysis of this important public utility system has been pre- 
pared by a well-known firm of investment bankers. A copy will be 
forwarded upon request. 


SOME FINANCIAL FACTS—Is the title of a 24-page booklet con- 
taining a brief description of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company and the organization and operations of the Bell System. 
It is illustrated throughout with maps, graphs and charts, and is of 
interest to every investor in public utility securities. 


THE GUARANTY SURVEY—This survey, published monthly by 
one of the largest trust companies in New York, is a summary of 
business and financial conditions in the United States and of con- 
ditions abroad. It will be mailed to business executives who 
request it on business stationery. 


TRADING METHODS—A 24-page booklet issued by a New York 
Stock Exchange house, containing a brief explanation of the different 
operations pertaining to stock market trading. 


SECURITY SALESMANSHIP, THE PROFESSION—An intcrest- 
ing discussion of this specialized field, together with information 
about the Course of Training being adopted by scores of the leading 
investment houses for their salesmen. 


“WHAT IS A SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION?’’—Is the 
title of a booklet issued by a New York building loan and savings 
association which explains in detail the workings of these institu- 
tions; how they invest your funds by loaning them on bond and first 
mortgage to persons buying or building homes. Send for your com- 
plimentary copy. 


MAKING PROFITS IN SECURITIES—Valuable stock market 
booklet explains methods employed by successful investors. The 
part which fundamentals play and the market’s technical condition, 
as well as general sound methods for income and profit building, are 
pointed out. 


A SOUND INVESTMENT PROGRAM—Is the title of a booklet 
issued by a well-known investment counselor. Copy upon request. 
ODD LOTS—A well-known firm, member of the New York Stock 
Exchange, has published a booklet setting forth the advantages for 

both the small and large investor dealing in Odd Lots. 


* MULTIPLYING MONEY—This interesting booklet has been pre- 


pared for the investor who plans on making himself financially in- 
dependent through systematic monthly payments by a well-known 
investment company. Copy mailed upon request. 


ANNUITIES EXPLAINED—One of the largest life insurance com- 
panies has issued a new booklet which describes in simple language 
the different kinds of annuities issued by it. Examples are included 
which indicate how these various forms of guaranteed life incomes 
meet the needs of men and women in all walks of life. Copy upon 
request. 


WEEKLY 
BUSINESS & FINANCIAL SUMMARY 


A WEEKLY TRADE INDICATORS 1932 1932 


Stoel (% of capacity)....... 13% 
tAutomobile Production (U, A.). 27, 29,478 18,592 

1931 

Dec. 24 Dec.17 Dec. % 
tBank Clearings New York City. . $2,851 $3,093 $3442 
{Bank Clearings Outside of N. Y. GC): 1,654 1,733 1,898 

Financial World Index of Indus- 
trial Preduction............... 43.2 44.6 46.6 
*Daily Average. ftlron Age. tCram’s Report. §000,000 Omitted, 
A FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTS, Member Boake 

932 1931 

(000,000 omitted) Dec. 28 Dec. 21 Dec. 30 
Deposits—New Work Clty... o.c.es $6,774 $6,735 $6,162 
Deposits—Outside New Fork City): 11,039 11,059 11,965 
Loans on Securities—N. Y. C...... 1,620 2,295 
Loans on Sec.—Outside N. Y.C. 2,703 2,711 3,482 
*Investment—New York City....... 1,089 ,067 943 
*Investments—Outside N. Y.C...... 2,211 2,203 2,425 
Total loans and discounts.......... 10,297 10,368 13,104 
Total net demand deposits. . 11,758 11,727 11,877 
Total time deposits...............6 5,656 5,645 5,898 
Total brokers’ loans.............+. 395 394 591 
Federal Reserve System ratio....... 62.7 % 62.2% 61.9% 
New York Federal Reserve Bank ratio 57.00 55.5% 52.8% 


*Other than U. 8. Govt. Securities. 


A FOREIGN EXCHANGE A PRICES 
1933 1932 1932 
Par 3 Jan.5 Jan. 5 
34 England....$3.3354 $3.36% | Coffee.. 08 $0.07 
Can. Dollar. 88. 84.25¢ Copper... -05 
France. 3.92% | Cotton. -0610 
5.26 OS 5. i % 5.08 Flour.... 3.4 4.35 
13.90 Belgium*. . . 13.84 % 13.90% Gasoline... .105 -103 
23.82 Germany... .23.79 23.73 13.34 15.51 
14.069 Austria..... 14.05 14.00 -0. .0375 
40.20 olland 40.17% 40.15% Rubber -0315 0441 
26.80 Denmark 14.24 18.64 Silk.. ° % 1.87% 
26.80 Norway 17.14 18.49 Silver.... .24 
26.80 Sweden..... 18.14% 19.09 Steel. .... .00 29.00 
4085 dapan...... 20.56 35.06 Sugar . 0415 .042 
42.45 Argentinat .25.69 25.93 -206 
#1200 Brazilt..... 7.4 5.95 gWheat... .44 56% 
12.17 . 6.06 12.12 -0310 
*Belga. tPaper Peso. {Paper Milreis. §May futures. #Approxi- 


mate; not yet fixed by law. 


Weekly Car Loadings 


Freight car loadings indicate current sectional business conditions, 
Loadings com the 15th to the 15th generally indicate earnings for the 
current month, 

Week ended Same 

December 17 week Change 
EASTERN DISTRICT 1932 1931 % 
Baltimore & Ohio...... 33,434 38,557 —13 
Chesapeake & Ohio............. . 26,351 23,104 +14 
Cleve., Cinn., Chicago & St. L.... 17,921 18,332 -—2 
Delaware & Hudson............. 0.681 11,679 -9 
— Lackawanna & Western. 13,058 13,616 -—4 

2,831 22,941 — 0.5 

Norfoik bo! eer 8,492 17,924 + 3 
New York, New Haven & wrenaees 19,746 23,581 —16 
Now Work 0,301 44,428 -9 
New York, Chicago "& St. Louis:! 11,191 12,181 - 8 
Pennsylvan 6,931 91,380 —16 
Pere Marquette................. 8,482 8,595 - 1 
Western Maryland............. - 6,62 7,112 -—21 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT 
Atlantic Coast Line............. - 10,850 13,292 —18 
ON 25,596 27,509 - 7 
Louisville & Nashville............ 20,019 20,138 — 1 
Alp 8,862 10,822 —18 
Southern Ry. System............ _ 25,855 30,321 —15 
NORTHWEST DISTRICT 
Chicago & _4,119 4,900 —16 
Chi., Milw., St. Paul & Pacific.... 21,292 24,548 —13 
Chicago & Northwestern 24,195 22,778 +13 
9,895 10,307 -4 
CENTRAL WEST DISTRICT 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe..... 20,230 24,211 —16 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. . 18,680 21,036 -11 
Chicago, Rock Island & 14,685 18,940 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois........ 4,479 4,601 = 
Denver & Rio Grande Western. 5,422 4,969 +9 
12,471 15,920 —22 
16,751 19,352 -13 
SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 
Kansas City Southern........... - 2,609 3,183 —18 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas.......... 6,175 7,341 —16 
- 18,632 20,683 —10 
St. Louis-San Francisco. ......... f 11,053 - 9 
St. Louis-Southwestern........... 2,683 3,369 —20 


(Compiled from American Railway Association figures) 
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Timely Message 


Perplexed Investors 


449 
a NE of your vital problems is to keep analyses and special articles which are unsur- 
financially informed. You are too busy passed for their clear thinking and grasp of 
0 to more than skim over the financial important fundamentals. 
$5 pages of the newspapers. What, then, is the To supplement the important information 
re answer? given in THe Financia, Wortp each week, the 
435 It may interest you to know the time-saving editors of this leading investment weekly com- 
7 method used by thousands of America’s most pile a handy reference manual each month 
501 prominent bankers and business men to keep in which gives the investor in instantly available 
a close touch with investment trends and con- form the answers to thousands of questions in- 
ditions. They rely upon vestors are asking about 
:s the weekly issues of the stock ratings, dividends, 
3 well-known FINANCIAL “Please Show comparative earnings (or 
Wor.p, which was started deficits), prospects, shares 
% 30 years ago to meet a long- This to Some outstanding, funded debt 
. felt want for condensed and Investor and many other points about 
Ml reliable information from an ves America’s important cor- 
unbiased source. porations. 
2 The editors and analysts No extra charge is made 
y on the staff of THe Finan- , for this valuable monthl 
10 c1aL Wortp do for the suc- ‘Business stock rating and data nerd 
° cessful investor, banker and Man Neither is any extra charge 
- business man what he made for the privilege of 
would like to do for himself writing THe FINANCIAL 
7 if he had the experience and the time. They Wor tp for advice about securities. 


select from the bewildering mass of financial 
facts and figures the salient features that are in- 
dispensable to even a moderate success in invest- 
ing surplus funds. 

In each weekly issue of Tuk Financia, Worip 
the busy man receives in a boiled-down form the 
cream of the financial, business and investment 
data of the past week, together with painstaking 


When you consider the many ways in which 
our various services help the banker and business 
man to keep well informed, you must agree 
that the yearly price of $10 is very moderate 
indeed. A subscription now should prove 
especially valuable in helping you to keep 
well posted during the next 12 months of 
business up-building. 


BE SURE TO SUBSCRIBE BEFORE FEBRUARY 15 


THE FINANCIAL WORLD, 
53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


Here is my check for $10 in full payment of the following 
special offer: 
{a} 52 weekly issues of The Financial World {Canadian and 
Foreign Postage $2 extra}. 
{fb} 12 monthly editions of “Independent Aopenisals of Listed 
Stocks”—an indispensable manual full of vital investment 
data and ratings. Ci 
{c} Free privilege of writing for advice several times each month ty 
by enclosing a stam self-addressed envelope with each 
inquiry. {Each inquiry must be confined to a single security.} J-1l 
{d} Reprint of “A New Basis for Selecting Stocks.” 
fe} Reprint of “10 Most Attractive Dividend Common Stocks.” 


THE SCHWEINLER PRESS, NEW YORK 
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Let’s Go Ahead! 


Your advertising this year—and to whom it is directed — 
will perhaps be of more vital importance to the success of 
your business than ever before. Every advertising dollar 
spent will have to bring back definite-results, which means 
careful buying and more sfMs#@eytke quality of the cir- 
culation. 


It is the character of the circulation . 
that determines the results! 


The Financial World is read carefully every week by ex- 
ecutives of banks, insurance companies, railroads and other 
public utilities, industrial corporations of every description, 
investment bankers, brokers and successful business and 
professional men. These readers comprise one of the most 
substantial investment and buying groups in the country. 


Many commodity and security purchases will be made by 
this responsive audience this year, and your message in The 
Financial W orld can be instrumental in securing a share of 
these purchases. 


Every advertiser in Zhe Financial World reaps the benefit 
of a reader confidence built over a period of 30 years. 


Prove to yourself the advantages of advertising to Financial 
World readers by including it in your 1933 advertising 
schedule NOW! It will help increase your sales. 


30 Years of Result Producing 
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